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Social Security in Review 





SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDED 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY Amendments of 
1961 were signed by President Kennedy on June 
30. The new legislation (Public Law 87-64) 
makes changes in both the old-age, survivors, and 
disability imsurance and the public assistance 
programs. 

Major revisions in the insurance program in- 
clude making actuarially reduced benefits pay- 
able to men at age 62, raising the benefits payable 
to aged widows by 10 percent, increasing the 
minimum benefit to $40, and liberalizing the 
insured-status requirement and the retirement 
test. Contribution rates are raised, beginning in 
1962, by % of 1 percent for employers and em- 
ployees and about %, of 1 percent for the self- 
employed, and the tax increase that was sched- 
uled for 1969 is moved up to 1968. 

The public assistance amendments are, in gen- 
eral, temporary measures, scheduled to terminate 
June 30, 1962. They provide for additional Fed- 
eral participation in payments to recipients of 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. Another pro- 
vision authorizes expenditure of Federal funds 
to assist, on a temporary basis, certain United 
States citizens returned from other countries 
with no available resources. 

Details of Public Law 87-64 will be reported 
in the September issue of the Butietrn. 


PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


MONTHLY benefit awards under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program 
numbered 297,000 in April. This total was 83,000 
greater than that in March; in only 3 other 
months has the number been larger. 

About 60 percent of the April awards went to 


retired workers and their dependents, and about 
17 percent to disabled workers and their depend- 
ents. Record highs were set for child’s benefits 
awarded to the children of deceased workers 
(30,000) and mother’s benefits (10,900). Awards 
to widowed mothers and survivor children made 
up 14 percent of the total and awards to aged 
widows, widowers, and parents, 9 percent. About 
25,000 awards were made to disabled workers 
under age 50 and their dependents, and an addi- 
tional 15,000 were attributable to the provision in 
the 1960 amendments liberalizing the insured- 
status requirements. Lump-sum death payments 
totaling $14.6 million were awarded in April to 
72,100 persons. 

Monthly benefits were being paid at the end 
of April to almost 15.4 million persons—150,000 
more than at the end of March. The number of 
monthly benefits payable to disabled workers 
under age 65 and to their wives, husbands, and 
children has increased by 257,000 in the past 6 












April March April 
46 19 
OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 
Monthly benefits in current-payment statu 
Number (in thousands) . 15,353 15,203 14,058 
Amount (ir $973.4 $962.8 $874.3 
Average old-age benefit red worker)... $74.46 $74. 38 $73.40 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month... $78.71 $81.73 $82.35 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Recipients (in thousand 
Old-age ass 2,303 2,318 2 
Medical! assistance for the l 28 21 mi 
Aid to dependent children (total) uum), aie 3, 213 3,028 
Aid to the blind sicnichiiaiialaemiisin 106 107 108 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 379 377 358 
General assistance (cases 497 525 410 
Average payments 
Old-age assistance ---- $68.45 $69. 42 $68. 26 
Medical assistance for the aged__- . 210.40 187.69 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient)... 30.42 30. 60 29.24 
a enbinnds eee 73.97 72.47 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 68.30 68.08 65.83 
General assistance (per case). ..._- ef 74.51 69.08 








months; it had reached 823,000 by the end of 
April. The rapid growth in the disability bene- 
ficiary rolls stems from the provision in the 1960 
amendments making benefits payable to disabled 
workers under age 50 and to their dependents, 
effective for November 1960. 


Average Old-Age Benefit Higher 


The amount of the monthly benefits in current- 
payment status increased by $10.5 million in 
April to $973.4 million. Beginning in January 
1959, when benefit increases under the 1958 
amendments became effective, the amount of the 
average old-age benefit has gone up each month 
except November 1960. In that month the large 
number of awards to retired workers qualifying 
under the liberalized insured-status provision for 
a monthly benefit at or near the minimum held 
the average at the October level. In the 21 years 
since January 1959 the average old-age benefit 
being paid has gone from $71.40 to $74.46, an 
increase of $3.06. 

The average monthly benefit payable to dis- 
abled workers showed a steady upward trend 
from January 1959 ($87.89) to October 1960 
($89.50). Because of the many awards in 
November 1960 and the next few months to dis- 
abled workers under age benefits 
average $4 or $5 less than benefits to disabled 
workers aged 50-64—the average declined to a 
low of $89.29 in January and February 1961. It 
then rose slightly to $89.33 at the end of April. 

The 287,000 applications for benefits- filed in 


50—whose 


Civilian labor force,' total (in thousands) 
a Se ey a a 
Unemployed 


Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual rates)?! 
Wage and salary disbursements_.................... d 
gE REE ne en ed ee ee ‘ 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 

Social insurance and related payments. 

ee nee ee a re 

Re ES Sy i See ac 


Less: Personal contributions for social insurance_.-- 


Consumer price index,? 4 all items (1947-49=100) 
Food 


1 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning Jan- 
uary 1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii. 


? Data excilnde Alaska and Hawaii, except that personal income includes 


pay of Federal personne! stationed abroad. 


April were 64,000 less than the March total. 
Almost 2.6 million applications were filed in the 
8 months from September 1960 through April 
1961, more than in any other 8-month period. 


Public Assistance Caseload Declines 
for First Time in Eight Months 


In April the total number of persons receiving 
aid under the six public assistance programs was 
7.5 million, roughly 107,000 fewer than in March. 
The net decline—the first in 8 months—was 
attributable largely to the decrease of 129,000 or 
8.0 percent in the number of persons receiving 
general assistance. In aid to dependent children 
the number of recipients increased 30,000 or 0.9 
percent, but this was the smallest increase in 5 
months. For both programs the April changes 
reflected, in part, the impact of favorable seasonal 
influences. 

Declines of 15,000 (0.7 percent) in old-age 
assistance and of 300 (0.3 percent) in aid to the 
blind reflected primarily New York State’s trans- 
fer of a large number of aged persons to its new 
program of medical assistance for the aged. 
Nationally the number of recipients of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled increased 
by 1,900 or 0.5 percent. Payments under medical 
assistance for the aged were made in behalf of 
28,000 persons, including 14,700 in Massachusetts 
and 5,600 in New York. 

Total expenditures for assistance under all six 
programs, including vendor payments for medi- 


(Continued on page 21) 


April March April Calendar year 


1961 1961 1960 1960 1959 

70, 696 71,011 69,819 70,612 69, 394 
65,734 65,516 66,159 66,681 65, 581 
4,962 5,495 3,660 3,931 3,813 
$410.3 $409.8 $401.9 $404.2 $383.3 
274.3 272.1 271.7 272.5 258.2 
48.3 48.6 47.4 47.8 46.5 

54.0 54.1 52.6 53.2 49.2 

26.2 25.8 22.6 23.2 21.2 

3.5 3.5 3.2 3.2 3.2 
13.3 15.2 13.5 13.6 12.8 
9.5 9.4 9.2 9.3 7.8 
- 127.5 127.5 126.2 126.5 124.6 
ontived 121.2 121.2 119.5 119.7 118.3 
-- 159.9 159.6 155.5 156.2 150.8 


Components differ from those published by the Department, since they 
have been regrouped; for definitions, see the Annual Statistical Supplement 
1959, page 1, table 1 


‘ Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Twenty-five Years of Social Security in the South 


IN THE Social Security Act of 1935, Congress 
recognized the national scope of the problem of 
economic security, and its approach to the 
problem was also on a national scale. The Silver 
Anniversary of the basic act, observed last year, 
was the occasion for reviewing the Nation’s first 
25 years of progress toward economic security, 
assessing the overall social security status of the 
American people at the beginning of the 1960’s, 
and determining what remains to be done, what 
can be done better, and what should be changed. 

A similar review for the South is presented in 
the following pages. The analysis is limited 
chiefly to the impact of social security programs 
on persons aged 65 and over 
old-age, survivors, 





in other words, the 
and disability insurance and 
the old-age assistance programs. Since many of 
the unemployed are older workers, the unem- 


ployment insurance program is also considered 
briefly. 


ECONOMIC CLIMATE 


The progress made by the social security pro- 
grams during the 25 years has been against the 
backdrop of an expe unding economy. The Nation’s 
population and'its productive capacity have both 
increased far beyond the most optimistic predic- 
tions made 25 years ago. In these years the social 
insurance programs have developed to the point 
where they now account for almost 4 percent of 
our total national output of goods and services. 
In contrast, expenditures for public assistance as 
a proportion of our national resources have 
dropped sharply from the depression period of 
the 1930’s. The increase in public expenditures 
for health and for other welfare programs has 
been at about the same rate as the overall growth 
in national output. 

What has this quarter of a century meant to 
the South? When allowance is made for both 


*Director, Division of Program Research, Office of the 
Commissioner. The article is based on material gathered 
for presentation at the Tenth Annual Conference on 
Gerontology, University of Florida, March 16, 1961. 
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inmigration and outmigration, the net population 
growth has been less rapid in the South than in 
the Nation as a whole (table 1). At the same 
time, productivity and the general level of living 
(as measured by per capita income) have im- 
proved more in the South than in the rest of the 
country. In 1959, personal income for the Nation 
as a whole was almost five times what it had 
been in 1940; for the Southern States it was 
approximately six times the 1940 total (table 2). 

The coverage of old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance has expanded much more in the 
South than elsewhere. The number of aged 
persons receiving income-maintenance payments 
has grown faster, both in absolute numbers and 
in relation to the population aged 65 and over, 
although both insurance benefits and assistance 
standards continue to be lower than those in other 
regions. Payments under the social security 
programs—especially the benefits under old-age, 
survivors, and disability imsurance—represent an 
increasingly important factor in the 
economy of the South. 


social 


TaBLE 1.—Number and percent of population aged 65 and 
over and percentage increase, Southeast and Southwest 
regions, April 1940, 19% 50, and 1960 











| Number of persons | Percent of total | Percentage 
(in thousands) | population | increase 
Region | . FE earn 2 : 
and | } | | | | 
State | | | 1960 | 1960 
| 1940 1950 1960 | 1940 | 1950 | 1960 | from | from 
} 1940 | 1950 
Pa. : 
U. S.!_..| 9,036.3 | 12,294.7 | 16,559.6 | 6.8 | 8.1] 92] 83.3] 34.7 
Southeast_| 1,622.6 | 2 3,256.4 | 5.3 | 6.8) 8.4 100.7 | 41.7 
Va......| 154.9 739.0| 5.7] 6.5| 7.3] 86.6] 34.7 
W. Va 101.0 172.5! 5.4] 6.9] 9.3] 70.8] 25.4 
= 189.3 292.3; 6.6) 8.0) 9.6) 54.4 24.3 
Tenn...| 171.8 308.9 5.9 7.1 6.7 79.8 31.5 
N.C --| 156.5 312.2 | 4.4 5.5 6.9 99.5 | 38.6 
BG oecel 81.3 150.6 | 4.2] 5.4| 6.3] 85.2) 30.9 
aes | 158.7 | 200.7| 5.1] 6.4] 7.4] 83.2] 32.3 
Fla.....| 131.2 | 553.1 | 6.8 | 8.6 | 11.2 | 321.6 | 132.9 
Ala..... 136.2 | 261.1 | $3 6.5 | 8.0} 91.7] 31.5 
Miss___- 115.4 | 190.0} 5.2] 7.0] 8.7] 64.6] 24.2 
La......| 119.0 241.6 | 4.9] 6.6] 7.4 | 103.0) 36.6 
Atk: | 107.3 194.4 5.3 | 7.8 | 10.9 | 81.2] 30.5 
Southwest 539.6 | 784.6] 1,135.7] 5.5] 6.9 | 8.0 110.5 | 44.7 
Okla....| 144.9 193.9 | '248.8] 6.2| 8.7|10.7| 71.7| 28.3 
Pes. .... } 7.5| 513.4 745.4| 5.4] 6.7| 7.8| 114.5] 45.2 
N.Mex.| 23.3] 33.1 51.3 4.3| 4.9] 5.4] 120.2] 55.1 
“eee 23.9 44.2 | aed = " 6.9 | 277.4 | 103.9 
] 
Other | | 


States ai 6,874.6 9,212.0 | 12,167.5 7.5 9.6| 77.0| 32.1 


1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii | for ‘all years. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Series P-25, No. 37 (Mar. 25, 1950), and 
release of Mar. 14, 1961. 











SOUTH DEFINED 


The definition of the South used here is based 
on the regional classification of States developed 
by the Department of Commerce and first used 
in a 1956 report of the Department.’ The report 
describes the regional groupings as “based pri- 
marily on homogeneity of the States from three 
viewpoints: (1) income characteristics (the in- 
dustrial and type-of-payment composition of 
total income, the level of per capita income, and 
the long-term trend of income); (2) industrial 
composition of the employed labor force in 1950 
(which served as a check upon the income- 
composition analysis); and (3) ‘noneconomic’ 
characteristics of the States (based on selected 
statistical series reflecting demographic, racial or 
ethnic, cultural, and social factors) .” 

The Southeast is made up of 12 States: 


Virginia North Carolina Alabama 
West Virginia South Carolina Mississippi 
Kentucky Georgia Louisiana 
Tennessee Florida Arkansas 


These States include all those (except Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, and Maryland) in the 
usual South Atlantic and East South Central 
Divisions used by the Bureau of the Census and, 
in addition, two States from the West South 
Central Division. 

The Southwest is defined to include not only 
Oklahoma and Texas but also New Mexico and 
Arizona. The references to the South in this 
article relate to the Southeast and Southwest 
together; the two regions are combitied when 
their differences are not significant. 


INCOME SECURITY 


Because of its national character, adoption of 
the Social Security Act was quickly followed by 
extension of certain income security measures in 
every part of the South as in all other States and 
localities. In contrast, almost 40 years had 
elapsed from the enactment of the first workmen’s 
compensation law to the time when, with the 
passage of Mississippi’s law, all States had such 
legislation. 





*Charles F. Schwartz and Robert E. Graham, Jr., 
Personal Income by States Since 1929 (a supplement to 
the Survey of Current Business), 1956. 
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Only 23 States had a statewide old-age pension 
program in effect in 1935; no Southern State had 
such a program. 

The Social Security Act resulted in a rapid 
development of public assistance programs in the 
federally aided categories of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and, 
after 1950, aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. Federal matching funds are available, 
under the terms of the act, only if the assistance 
program is in effect in all areas of a State. Un- 
doubtedly, this provision led to a swifter and, 
within the boundaries of a single State, a more 
nearly uniform development of assistance pro- 
grams than would otherwise have occurred. By 
August 1937 all the Southern States except 
Virginia had old-age assistance programs in 
operation. By the end of 1937, unemployment 
insurance programs were in effect in all these 
States. 


COVERAGE UNDER OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 


An employment-related program such as social 
insurance inevitably reflects in its provisions the 
nature of the economy in which it is operating. 
The 1935 act established an old-age insurance 
program for industrial and commercial workers 
only, although it was recognized that self- 
employed persons, farmers, and other workers 
needed this protection as much as workers in in- 


TaBLE 2.—Percentage distribution of personal income, by 
source, United States and Southeast and Southwest, 1959 and 
1940 





| | 
United States ! Southeast Southwest 
| 


Source 





1940 | 1959 | 1040 


| 





| 





1959 | 1940 | 1959 


| 
Total amount | 
|$380, 664 |$78,522 |$59,968 $10,387 











| 
(in millions) __.._.. ($26,248 |$4,000 
Total percent.._.._- | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 100.0| 100.0 | 100.0 
Wage and salary: | | | | 
Srila ia SE 67.2| 63.2| 65.8] 61.1] 64.5] 55.8 
Manufacturing....._.- | 223] 19.8| 17.9] 15.2] 118] 7.6 
Other labor income..___.. . Sy 9 2.4 | oF 2.6 9 
Proprietors’ income: } | | 
| RES | 4.7] 15.5 14.9 23.5 16.3 | 26.3 
PN eicbiphinntitnipoienst | 3.1 | §.8| 12.3 14.9 5.1 | 13.1 
Property....------------ | 12.9] 16.2] 11.0] 11.9] 12.2] 14.1 
Transfer payments...-| 7.0) 4.0| 7.8| 35| 64|] 3.6 
Less: Contributions for | 
social insurance... 2.1 8 | 2.0 8 2.0 7 
| 

















1 Represents 48 States and the District of Columbia. 


Source: For 1940 data, Personal Income by State (Supplement to Survey 
of Current Business), 1957; for 1959 data, Survey of Current Business, August 
1960. 
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dustry and commerce. The administrative prob- 
lems of covering these other groups and collecting 
contributions from them and their employers 
seemed too complicated, however, to attempt in 
the program’s first years. 

The South was less industrialized than some 
other parts of the country. In the early years 
of the program, therefore, a considerably smaller 
proportion of its workers, than of the workers in 
the Nation as a whole, had old-age insurance pro- 
tection. Successive extensions of coverage were 
made—to tie urban self-employed, some farm 
and domestic workers, and a few other groups in 
1950; to farmers and to many State and local 
government employees on a group voluntary 
basis in 1954; and to other groups since then. 
These extensions have been more important for 
the South than for other regions because of the 
nature of employment in the South. 

Of all workers with earnings credits under old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance in 1940, 
19 percent were living in the South. In 1956 
(the latest year for which State statistics on 
earnings of covered workers are available) 26 
percent were in the South. The main reason for 
the increase was the extension of coverage to 
groups that are relatively more numerous in the 
South, but the especially rapid industrialization 
of the South has also been a factor. 


In 1940, wages and salaries from employment 
in manufacturing made up almost 20 percent of 
personal income in the Nation, in comparison 
with 15 percent in the Southeastern States and 8 
percent in the Southwest. The corresponding 
proportions in 1959 were 22 percent nationally, 18 
percent in the Southeast, and 12 percent in the 
Southwest. Income from farming became rela- 
tively less important during the period, declining 
from 6 percent of the national total in 1940 to 3 
percent in 1959. The drop in the South was even 
greater—from 12 percent to 5 percent in the 
Southeast and from 13 percent to 5 percent in 
the Southwest (table 2). 

Public retirement programs now cover all but 
about 7 percent of the Nation’s workers. About 
5 million workers are still without this protec- 
tion: by far the majority of them are self-em- 
ployed or employed in farm or domestic work 
and do not earn enough for coverage. A large 
proportion of these unprotected workers are in 
the South. 

The first 25 years of the act were marked not 
only by successive extensions of coverage but also 
by a broadening of the basic old-age retirement 
program to cover the risks of wage loss through 
death and disability. The broadening of the 
benefit structure, like the extension of coverage, 
brought relatively more gains to the South than 


TaBLeE 3.—Number of persons aged 65 and over receiving old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, old-age assistance, or 
both, Southeast and Southwest regions, March 1940, 1950, and 1960 


{In thousands] 














































1940 1950 1960 
Region and State 

. 9 OASDI | in OASDI 
| OASDI! | OAA OASDI | OAA |ana OAA?| OASDI | OAA |G OAA! 
ee a 
Wnts BNG 6 ost. 172.3} 1,935.2} 2,020.8} 2,756.7 | 275.2 | 10,203.7} 2,328.8 | 675.6 
NN i ae oct ech on deadhes uA 20.9 324.0 248.8 767.2 | 39.7| 1,790.7 753.0 | 154.2 
TERRES See IEA S ee 1.9 16.7 26.0 | 19.3 | 8 169.2 14.8 | 1.4 
5 ee RS NRT LITT SET TS 2.2 17.3 23.9 26.8 ‘8 110.8 19.7 | 1.9 
8 EE AI IS St CI 2.3 45.2 24.6 62.6 2.5 172.3 56.4 | 10.6 
I iii doicininin iicinnabnncntnen sncoceeeeesnn 2.2 | 40.3 21.4 63.6 2.0 | 166.1 55.2 | 6.1 
FE SR an 6 ii cadeonicndicsunegndacasesicasins 2.3 | 35.2 23.7 59.4 2.6 | 185.6 48.7 | 7.6 
| ERICEIRA 1.1 | 19.0 10.5 40.8 | 1.3 | 80.0 32.7 | 2.2 
EE AER ESE ES ERA Sa 1.8 27.4 20.5 98.7 | 5.4 | 139.5 96.9 | 16.0 
a i cides hace ee 2s 1.8 | 34.6 38.8 68.1 | 7.5 332.3 69.7 | 22.5 
Alabama_. 2.0 | 19.1 21.3 79.2 | 2.9 133.3 98.8 | 21.3 
Mississippi 9 19.8 8.2 62.7 8 04.4 80.0 19.9 
Louisiana_._- : 1.4 | 31.4 18.3 122.8 | 10.8 103.6 124.8 | 36.0 
fay 1.0 | 18.0 11.6 63.2 | 2.3 103.6 55.3 | 8.6 
EC So) GER ene See 5.5 | 202.0 68.1 346.2 | 19.6 567.2 336.4 | 80.2 
| ES ESRRRSS PAE FREES 1.2 | 71.0 15.2 101.1 4.8 121.0 90.0 21.7 
, a ae reed! SepeereSaes 3.8 | 118.8 44.3 222.2 13.1 371.3 221.7 52.4 
2 eM Sno hat ae BF 2 | 4.3 2.5 10.1 | 3 24.6 10.7 1.9 
[a Rae ASS NESTE RESET a 7.9 6.1 12.9 | 1.4 50.3 14.0 4.2 

| | 
Se a Set: See ee | 145.9 | 1,409.2 1,703.9 | 1,643.3 215.9 7,845.8 1,239.4 441.2 
t | _ 








1 Number of benefits awarded during the year. 
3 Estimated by applying to the OAA caseload for March 1950 the ratio of 
the OASDI-OAA group to the total OAA caseload for September 1950. 


3 Data for February or March 1960. 
4 Includes Alaska and Hawaii for all years. 
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to the rest of the country. Because families tend 
to be larger in the South, dependents’ benefits are 
of more than average value to the worker’s family 
living in the South. Disability benefits also may 
be of more than average value to the Southern 
worker, though information on the incidence of 
disability is not available by region. Data from 
the National Health Survey show, however, that 
work-loss days are inversely related to the size of 
the community, and the South is less urbanized 
than the North and Far West. 


INCOME-MAINTENANCE PAYMENTS 


Approximately 12 million persons aged 65 or 
older, or about three-fourths of the Nation’s aged 
population,? were drawing benefits under social 
insurance or related programs in the spring of 
1960. The old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program alone provided some income for 
10.2 million (table 3), and an additional 1.7 
million aged persons were primarily dependent 
on public assistance. Almost 7 percent of the 
social insurance beneficiaries were also receiving 
public assistance because, according to the 
standards set by their State of residence, their 
resources did not meet their needs. 

Two million aged persons, not on the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance rolls, were re- 
ceiving payments under the programs for rail- 
road and government workers or veterans. Data 
on their State of residence in 1960 are not avail- 
able. The State of residence is known, of course, 
for the 10.2 million aged beneficiaries of old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance and the 2.3 
million recipients of old-age assistance. 

In 1960 there were almost 1.8 million bene- 
ficiaries of old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance in the Southeast and about 567,000 in the 
Southwest. Together they made up about 54 
percent of all Southerners aged 65 and over. 
Outside the South, old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance beneficiaries represented nearly 
two-thirds of the aged. Ten years earlier, im- 
mediately before coverage was extended to 
include more than workers in industry and com- 
merce, the regional difference was much greater. 
Only about 10 beneficiaries out of every 100 aged 


? The proportion is based on the population on April 1, 
1960. 


persons in the South had coverage, in comparison 
with 18 in every 100 in other regions. 

In old-age assistance, under which payments 
are made on the basis of need, both the situation 
now and the trend since 1940 are very different. 
In 1960 about one-fourth of the aged in the South 
were on the old-age assistance rolls, almost ex- 
actly the same proportion as in the spring of 
1940. For the rest of the Nation the recipient 
rate had dropped from 21 percent to 10 percent. 
In absolute numbers, the size of the caseload had 
increased more than 550,000 in the South while 
dropping almost 170,000 outside the South. 

Beneficiaries of old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance are more likely to receive 
supplementary assistance in the South than else- 
where, presumably because a larger proportion 
have small benefits and local public health 
facilities to meet special medical needs are less 
common. Ten percent of the aged insurance bene- 
ficiaries in the South were also receiving old-age 
assistance in February 1960, in comparison with 
6 percent of those living in other parts of the 
country. 

The proportion of aged persons receiving pay- 
ments at the end of 1959 under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance and/or old-age assistance 
was slightly larger in the South than elsewhere; 
the rates in three States—Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi—were double or more than double 
the national rate. The higher old-age assistance 
recipient rate more than offset the lower bene- 
ficiary rate for the South as a whole; 73 percent 
of the aged were receiving payments under one 
or both programs in the South and 72 percent 
elsewhere. These figures suggest that, in spite of 
wide differences among the States in standards 
for eligibility and need, the old-age assistance 
program continues to serve as a backstop when 
the protection provided by social insurance is 
inadequate. 


Levels of Income Support 


During the 25 years since the passage of the 
Social Security Act, the national per capita in- 
come, in dollars of constant purchasing power, 
has doubled. The average gain from 1940 to 1959 
amounted to 75 percent. In the Southern States 
the percentage rise in per capita income was sub- 
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stantially (almost one-third) greater than in the 
other States as a group. Nevertheless, their 
average income in 1959 still fell behind the 
national average by about one-third. During the 
same period, 1940-59, the general level of income 
support under the social security programs also 
showed a considerable increase, but one that was 
less than the rise in per capita income. 


Benefits Under Social Insurance Programs 


Because benefits under the social insurance 
programs are related to wages, rising wage levels 
have brought higher average benefits. Benefit 
amounts have also been raised by congressional 
action. In 1950 and three times since then, Con- 
gress has revised the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefit structure to reflect rising 
prices and, to some extent, rising levels of living. 

Both the minimum and the maximum dollar 
amounts payable have been increased, though at 
different rates. In terms of purchasing power, 
the $33 minimum monthly benefit payable under 
the present law is 56 percent higher than the 1940 
minimum of $10 a month. The purchasing power 
of the maximum benefit payable in December 
1960 ($120), however, was only 36 percent more 
than that of the maximum at the end of 1940. 

The increase in the minimum benefit, especially, 
has been of advantage to the South. At the end 
of 1960, 19 percent of all retired-worker bene- 


TaBLE 4,—Number and average monthly old-age benefits in 
insurance and percentage distribution by amount of benefit, § 


ficiaries in the South were receiving the minimum 
benefit (or one less than the minimum because of 
the actuarial reduction in benefits payable to 
women at age 62). In contrast, 11 percent of the 
beneficiaries outside the South were receiving the 
minimum. The proportion receiving $105 or 
more, however, was 13 percent in the South as a 
whole and 22 percent elsewhere (table 4). 

The distribution of benefit amounts in Florida 
and in Arizona, another mecca for the retired, is 
similar to that in the North and West. Appar- 
ently it is the relatively well-to-do who move to 
comfortable climates when they retire. 

The average benefit paid to all aged persons 
receiving old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefits has been computed for convenience 
in comparing trends in benefit levels in the South 
with those elsewhere (table 5). Since up-to-date 
deflators are not available by State, current- 
dollar averages are used for the comparison. To 
judge by the slight regional differentials in price 
changes from 1927 to 1955,° this procedure does 
not significantly affect any conclusions. 

* Abner Hurwitz and Carlyle P. Stallings, “Inter- 
regional Differentials in Per Capita Real Income 
Change,” in Regional Income (Studies in Income and 
Welfare, No. 21, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search), Princeton University Press, 1957. According to 
this study, consumer prices in 1953-55 as a percentage 
of 1927-29 prices were as follows: The United States, 
157; the Southeast, 157; the Southwest, 159; New Eng- 
land, 156; the Mideast, 153; the Great Lakes States, 158; 
the Plains States, 162; the Rocky Mountain States, 164; 
and the Far West, 161. 


current-payment status under old-age, survivors, and disability 
outheast and Southwest regions, December 31, 1960 






































Number Percent of old-age beneficiaries receiving— 
of Average Be a I 
Region and State old-age | old-age | | 
benefi- benefit Total | $26. 40- | $33.00 $33. 10- $45.00- | $60.00- | $75.00- $90.00- | $105.00- | $116.00- 
ciaries 32.90 44.90 59.90 | 74.90 89.90 104.90 115.90 120.00 
| 
United States (excluding | 
beneficiaries living in | 
foreign countries) - ...- | 8,004,319 $74.02 100.0 1.9 | 10.8 8.1 14.4 17.8 | 16.1 11.3 11.6 8.0 
DOING. crite tesa --| 1,426, 763 65.76 100.0 | 3.4] 15.8 10.7 16.1] 17.8 13.9 8.5 | 7.8 6.0 
i. a 131, 669 65.22 100.0 | 3.2 | 16.6 10.8 15.9 | 17.7 | 14.4 8.8 | 724 5.4 
West Virginis............. | 80,007 71.55 100.0 2.1 | 13.1 8.2 13.1 | 17.7 16.7 10.5 | 10.9 | 7.7 
0, Se | 131,617 65.08 100.0 2.7 | 15.6 11.1 17.0 | 19.2 | 13.8 8.4 2.9 5.0 
_ nS eae | 132,296 61.08 100.0 4.1 | 19.0 12.6 17.9 | 17.6 | 12.1 6.9 | 5.5 4.3 
North Carolina... ....---- | 150,728 62.38 100.0 3.7 | 16.0 11.7 18.9 | 19.6 | 14.0 Ket 5.0 3.8 
South Carolina............ | 65,407 62. 26 100.0 4.3 17.4 11.7 7.0 | 18.3 14.2 8.3 | 5.1 3.7 
CIE os cncnnsveminineessins | 114, 482 62.28 100.0 4.6 16.7 11.8 | 17.4 18.8 | 13.8 7.2) 5.3 | 4.4 
IGE ineg. odd aiistiso nes. | 278,993 | 76.22 100.0 2.2 9.0 7.3 | 13.2 15.9 | 15.5 | 11.7 | 14.3 10.9 
OS ES ASE | 103,069 63.08 100.0 4.0 18.9 11.5 15.6 | 17.6 | 12.9 | 7.8 | 6.4 5.3 
Se | 76,105 55.76 100.0 4.7 25.1 14.2 17.5 | 17.7 | 9.7 | 4.8 3.6 | 2.7 
Si iaitcntasesiecumats 80,958 65.95 100.0 3.7 15.5 10.6 16.1 17.8 | 13.8 | 8.3 7.6 | 6.6 
iS. ae eae 81,432 60.27 100.0 3.8 20.4 12.2 7.6 18.4 | 12.4 6.3 | 5.1 | 3.8 
sa hin earatencetens 454,827 7.80 100.0 3.1 14.1 9.9 16.0 17.8 | 14.4 9.2 8.4 7.1 
SINS <i srasnachipemeidiniends 95,813 67.85 100.0 2.9 14.0 10.0 15.8 | 18.0 14.9 9.4 | 8.1 6.9 
pS SES, 295, 644 66.62 100.0 3.4 14.6 10.3 16.4 | 18.1 14.3 8.7 | 7.7 | 6.5 
See 20,703 67.55 100.0 2.6 15.9 9.6 15.7 | 17.4 | 13.7 9.6 9.1 6.4 
BERING did ich nredndtncdin 42,667 75.95 100.0 2.0 9.9 7.2 13.4 15.6 15.2 11.8 13.4 11.5 
| ' 
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In mid-1960 the benefits paid to retired workers 
and their wives and to the aged widows and 
parents of deceased workers averaged $56.90 in 
the Southeast and $58.40 in the Southwest. The 
range was from $48.00 in Mississippi to more than 
$66.00—approximately the same as outside the 
South—in Florida and Arizona. 

The increase in average benefits from 1940 to 
mid-1950 was not great anywhere, and it was 
slightly less in the South than it was elsewhere. 
The increase from 1950 to 1960 was also less for 
the South. Wages probably rose relatively more 
in the South than in other parts of the country, 
and it therefore seems likely that the expansion 
of coverage to such low-paid groups as farm and 
domestic workers and small farm operators had 
its greatest impact on the South. The somewhat 
greater frequency in the South of wife benefici- 
aries (who are entitled to half the husband’s 
benefit) may be another factor explaining the 
lower average benefit in 1960. 

There is cause for concern in the large pro- 
portion of beneficiaries with benefits at or close 
to the minimum in the South. Few of those whose 
benefits are based on low earnings (rather than 


Taste 5.—Average OASDI and unemployment insurance 
benefits and average OAA payments, Southeast and South- 
west regions, as percent of United States average, June 1940, 
1950, and 1960 
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OASDI! 
Region 
ee: St [a Ge Gee EE Gee 
1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1940 | 1950 | 1960 
J | 
| | | 
U.8. 
average 3_ $20. 48)$23.02|$64. 57/$10. 42 $20. 40 $32. 33/$19.93 $43.85 $67.90 
Percent of United States average 
| } 
Southeast ___... 91.6 60.71 88.1| 66.9) 77.2 74 o| 49.5} 65.6] 74.3 
| -----| 92.5| 92.7] 88.0] 70.8] 72.3] 69.7} 49.3] 49.3] 65.3 
Pe 93.2! 100.0] 92.8! 72 7| 89.1| 69.9) 69.6) 49.5] 57.5 
| Nara 93.4] 90.8) $6.0) 72.6) 74.0) 86.3] 43.9) 51.1) 67.8 
. Oa 88.8 85. 7| 85.9] 71.2] 70.0) 70.6] 50.5) 71.1) 64.0 
SE RS: 87.1] 83.9} 83.3] 46.9) 74.3) 63.1] 50.9) 50.8} 63.1 
_§ See 88.8] 84.5) 83.8] 64.2} 82.8] 68.0) 41.3) 56.7) 64.1 
Ga... 89.5) 85. 2| 84.5] 61.3] 65.6) 73.3) 40.2) 53.4) 69.6 
Fila... 103.1} 98.7; 103.0) 92.1) 67.4 -7| 60.3) 92.0) 83.8 
Als... 92.8] 86.9! 83.0) 62.5) 76.4) 71.0) 47.2) 46.7) 78.7 
Miss. 85.4| 77.1| 74.4) 57.9) 68.4) 74.0) 41.8) 49.1) 438 
La 97.7| 87.1) 87.7| 71.1] 102.9} 93.4) 50.6) 107.9) 105.4 
Ark 78.1) 79.4) 79.4) 65.3) 83.9) 68.9) 7.9) 59.0) 78.0 
| j 
Southwest... _. 92.4] 92.4| 90.4) 80.6] 85.9] 78.1) 68.9) 85.8) 89.5 
aera 93.6} 91.9} 90.2} 95.4) 91.7) 79.6) 88.9] 103.3) 116.8 
_ 92.5] 91.1| 88.9) 74.3} 80.9) 74.5) 51.7| 76.7) 77.9 
N. Mex.....- 97.7} 90.2} 89.7] 86.4) 86.9] 90.1) 72.5) 74.1) 100.4 
(| Seas. 85.4| 103.7] 102. 5) 103.9| 101.6} 94.5) 139.4) 117.4) 90.8 
| | | | \ 





1 Average amount being paid to aged beneficiaries (retired workers and 
their wives and the widows and parents of deceased workers); for 1940, 
represents average awarded during the year. 

2 Average weekly benefit for total unemployment. 

: 3 For OASDI and OAA in 1960, includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
slands. 


late coverage) have much cash income other than 
their modest benefits and few of them own their 
homes. There is an advantage to the South, how- 
ever, in the fact that the formula for computing 
benefits favors the low-paid worker. Thus the 
benefits paid to retired workers in the South 
replace a larger proportion of previous earnings. 

The ratio of average benefits in the South to 
those paid outside the South has remained con- 
sistently lower for the unemployment insurance 
programs, with State standards, than for the 
Federal program of old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance. The difference in average 
weekly unemployment insurance benefits in June 
1960 was almost $10—a spread of about 40 per- 
cent—from less than $25 in the South to more 
than $34 for the other 34 States and the District 
of Columbia. In contrast, the spread in average 
monthly benefits under old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance was only about 17 percent, 
from $57 in the South to $67 in the other regions. 


Public Assistance Payments 


In the years since the Social Security Act was 
passed, the average payments under the old-age 
assistance program have also risen substantially. 
From 1940 to mid-1950—a period when Congress 
made no revisions in the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits—the assistance pay- 
ments proved responsive, particularly in the 
South, to increases in living costs. Average 
monthly payments under old-age assistance ad- 
vanced about 179 percent in the Southern States 
and 128 percent nationally. 

The standards of need applied in most States 
also reflect rising levels of living for the popula- 
tion. as a whole and increased tax-paying ability. 
From June 1950 to June 1960, the percentage 
rise in payments was again greater in the South. 
Nevertheless, in mid-1960 the average old-age 
assistance payment there ($54) was still barely 
two-thirds as much as the average for other 
States ($80). 

A special study conducted in 1958 showed that 
the public assistance budget standard for basic 
needs (excluding medical care) for an elderly 
couple keeping house alone in rented quarters 
ranged from $78 to $163 a month in the South; 
the range elsewhere was from $88 to $200. For a 
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needy man living alone in a furnished room and 
eating in restaurants, the economic disadvantage 
of living in the South was even more obvious; 
monthly budget standards varied from $40 to 
$122 (table 6), in contrast to a range of $61-$154 
among the other States. Actual assistance pay- 
ments, however, are considerably less than budget 
standards in many States—particularly in the 
South. Some States set a maximum on the amount 
of the assistance payment that anyone can receive, 
a few pay only a reduced proportion of deter- 
mined need, and others do both. The 1958 study 
showed that, nationally, old-age assistance pay- 
ments represented about 95 percent of need, as 
determined under State standards. In the South 
(as defined by the Bureau of the Census) the pro- 
portion of need met was 89 percent. 

From data obtained in the special study, it was 
estimated that, to meet basic needs under the 
States’ own standards, annual old-age assistance 
payments, as of the end of 1958, would need to 
have been increased by $107 million for the coun- 
try as a whole. Almost four-fifths of this unmet 
need was in the South (as defined by the Bureau 
of the Census). Indeed, the annual increase in 
old-age assistance payments necessary to meet 
State cost standards was 13 percent in the South, 
barely 1 percent in the Northeast and West, and 
4 percent in the North Central States. 

A rough but conservative estimate of increases 
required in medical care expenditures for old-age 
assistance recipients—based not on budgeted need 
for such care but on per capita expenditures 
under certain State public assistance programs— 
suggests that an increase of about $270 million 
in expenditures would have been necessary in 
1958. Almost three-fourths of this unmet need 
was in the South. There has been more improve- 
ment during the past 2 years in the provision of 
medical care under the old-age assistance pro- 
gram than in the level of cash payments. The 
1960 amendments providing for additional Fed- 
eral matching of vendor payments should result 
in less unmet need for medical care. It is diffi- 
cult to anticipate the specific effect on the South 
of these amendments or of the new program of 
medical assistance to the aged. 

It should be noted, finally, that inadequacies 
in assistance payments result not only from low 
standards and limitations on payments but also 
from State policies for evaluating resources of 
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TaBLE 6.—Monthly cost standards under old-age assistance 
for basic needs for man living alone,! July 1958, and usual 


maximum on monthly payments, September 1958, Southeast 
and Southwest regions 
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maximum 
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United States (exclud- 
ing Puerto Rico and 
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ing Puerto Rico, the | | 
Virgin Islands, and | 








the South) 2 K 97.98 | 34.00 | 47.00 | 16.98 $62-$275 
Southeast: } 
Virginia. _-_.. w--------}| 96.55 | 45.00} 45.00] 6.55 |-._.... 
West Virginia.........._. 39.77 11.00 | 21.84 6.93 $60 
a... cst vncccens 66.00 | 27.10 27.60 | 11.30 | 64 
Tennessee. _ - _. ; ----| 83.40 30.40 | 45.00} 8.00 55 
North Carolina...........| 82.00] (@) | 75.00} 7.00 60 
South Carolina. ----| 69.90} 31.65 | 33.00} 5.25 | 58 
PR iidtocbebittinices 64.25 | 29.50 27.00 7.75 60 
Florida... ...- | 107.60 | 53.50 | 37.85 | 16.25 66 
Alabama..___.__-- 90.00 | 39.50 | 28.50 | 22.00 | 60 
Mississippi. 79.58 | 37.52) 26.80) 15.26 32 
Louisiana... .............. 122.00 | 41.00 | 43.00 | 38.00 | 68 
Arkansas._--__- : 76.60 | 25.50 | 35.10 | 16.00 60 
Southwest: } } 
Oklahoma................] 82.00} 15.00} 45.00 | 22.00 125 
, Pare ee Te eee 60 
New Mexico____. ‘A 74.00 | 36.00 | 30.00} 8.00 | 65 
CO ae 106.00 40.00 | 45.00 | 21.00 | 70 


} 
| } 


1 In rented furnished room and eating in restaurants. 
3 For monthly cost standard, represents median; excludes North Carolina. 
3 Rent included with food in North Carolina. 


recipients. Payments are inadequate, for ex- 
ample, when States presume that income is avail- 
able though in fact it is not—from, say, the sons 
and daughters of aged persons. 

The continuing poverty and low levels of 
living of large segments of the working popula- 
tion of the South are reflected in the region’s 
public assistance programs. Many Southern 
States make a considerable fiscal effort for wel- 
fare services. Even though the Federal sharing 
in public assistance costs is proportionately much 
higher in the South than in the rest of the country 
(in the fiscal year 1959-60, 71 percent of old-age 
assistance expenditures in the Southern States as 
a group and 52 percent in the States outside the 
South), the level of assistance payments in the 
South is still far below prevailing standards in 
the relatively more prosperous parts of the 
country. Significantly higher levels of adequacy 
under public assistance will probably have to 
wait on improvement in general economic levels. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In a quarter of a century, social security has 
become an accepted and basic feature of our so- 








ciety. Our social security programs now give 
most workers and their families the assurance of 
a continuing income in retirement or in the event 
of the total disability or death of a breadwinner. 
Most employees also have protection in the event 
of unemployment and of work-connected disabili- 
ties, and some in the event of sickness. For many 
workers in the South such assurance is newer 
than for workers in other regions, and the South 
still has more workers without these protections 
than does the rest of the country. 

Income-maintenance payments are both a 
source of support for the individuals and families 
who receive them and a stabilizing influence on 
the economy. Although social security payments 
make up only a small fraction of total personal 
income, they go to persons who could not other- 
wise buy the goods and services they need and 
should have. Data on transfer payments suggest 
that the proportion of personal income repre- 
sented by social security payments is significantly 
higher in the Southeastern States than in other 
States. Moreover, this ratio has increased more, 
since 1940, in the South than elsewhere—a corol- 
lary of the Southeast’s greater increase in the 
numbers receiving payments and in the average 
amounts paid under old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance and old-age assistance. 

The Southeast also gains through the social 
security programs in terms of their impact on the 
economy of the region and on State finances. In 
the fiscal year 1959-60, for example, $1.37 was 
returned in old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance benefits for every dollar collected as con- 
tributions in the Southeast. The Southwest gained 
slightly. As a proportion of all benefit payments 
under old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, 


those going to the Southeast rose from 13.4 per- 
cent in 1940 to 16.9 percent in 1959-60. 

In 1960, 27.5 percent of all Federal grants for 
public assistance went to the Southeast and 11.3 
percent to the Southwest—about double the pro- 
portions of total Federal receipts from general 
revenue coming from these States. The propor- 
tion of Federal grants for this purpose going to 
the Southeast has climbed much more sharply 
(from 10 percent in 1940) than the proportion of 
old: ige, survivors, and disability insurance bene- 
fits going to the same States. 

The gains of the South are gains for the Nation. 
With the narrowing of differences in income and 
in levels of living in the various parts of the 
country, the whole country is strengthened. 

The various programs established by the Social 
Security Act have contributed and will continue 
to contribute to the rise in well-being of the 
people of the South. Just as many of the amend- 
ments of the past 10 years have been of particular 
benefit to the South, the changes enacted in June 
1961—particularly those that raise the minimum 
benefit under old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance, increase the widow’s benefit, and 
liberalize the eligibility requirements—would 
bring proportionately greater gains to the South 
than to the rest of the country. 

The next quarter of a century may see even 
more rapid changes in social and economic con- 
ditions, not only in our own country but through- 
out the world, than those that have occurred 
since 1935. Our social security programs admit- 
tedly have their gaps and shortcomings. They 
do provide, however, an element of stability as 
well. as an instrument for dynamic advances in 
social welfare. 
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Need for Trained Social Work Staff: A Ten-Year Goal* 


In the course of agency-wide program review 
within the Social Security Administration, staff 
of the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, and the Office of the Commissioner 
examined the prospective need for trained social 
work staff in public assistance, child welfare, and 
juvenile delinquency programs. Their conclusion 
is not an exact one for these programs; nor, since 
the review deals only with these programs, is the 
goal even an approximate target for the total 
field of social work. 


A GOAL for trained social workers is neces- 
sary in order to evaluate the measures that are 
taken to secure them. In addition, a goal provides 
a frame of reference for two questions that are 
not directly dealt with here. First, even if re- 
cruitment efforts are successful, some of the work 
of these programs will be handled by staff who 
are not professionally trained. How will they be 
prepared and what work will they do? Second, 
is it possible by broad social and economic 
measures to reduce the load on public welfare 
programs so that the need for professional per- 
sonnel may not grow beyond reasonable hope of 
being met? These questions—the need for pro- 
fessionals, the work of technicians, and broader 
economic and social measures—are sometimes 
treated as being mutually exclusive. A specific 
goal for trained social work staff may help to set 
them within a single framework. 


WHY IS A GOAL NEEDED? 


The aims of public assistance, child welfare, 
and juvenile delinquency programs depend partly 
for their realization on the quality of their pro- 
fessional staff. These programs deal, in the main, 
with families that are broken and individuals who 
are suffering the severest kind of blows—parental 
disregard, crippling illness, chronic isolation, and 
so forth. They come for help that is their right 


* Prepared by Alvin L. Schorr, Division of Program 
Research, Office of the Commissioner. 
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under law (in some cases for help that they are 
required to accept) but bearing very often feel- 
ings of anxiety and failure. Their problems are 
complex and stubborn. 

Statements of intention and adequate policies 
alone will not rehabilitate people, strengthen 
their families, or restore them to independence. 
Adequate policies must be administered by quali- 
fied social workers, educated to understand the 
people they see and to provide appropriate serv- 
ice in a manner that will help. Staff must possess, 
besides, the ethics and convictions that all pro- 
fessional social workers have—that every client 
is entitled to the fullest measure of respect and 
skill. 

Not all positions in these programs need to be 
filled by trained social workers. Aside from the 
work that is done, or may be done, by other 
professional employees and by clerical and main- 
tenance employees, a number of tasks now carried 
on by social workers may be performed appropri- 
ately by nonprofessional staff. Analysis of job 
functions should provide a framework for differ- 
entiating between tasks that do and do not require 


TaBLE 1.—Public assistance staff needed in 1970 









































Number employed, Estimated number 
June 1960 needed in 1970 
| 
| Estimated - , 
With 2 years 
Type of position number with training 
2 years’ train- or more 
Total ing or more | Total! 

ninaaioaale — 

Num- | Per- Num- | Per- 

ber cent ber cent 
yO | 34,887 | 1,608 4.6 | 66,850 22,400 33 

Directors: : 
State offices._........ | 530 | 109 20.6 550 400 75 
Local offices.........- | 2,049 | 153 7.5 | 2,000] 1,000 50 
Director-workers---.... | 1,379 15 1.1 | 1,200} 1,200 100 
Caseworkers........... | 24,862 295 1.2 | 52,900 | 12,000 23 
Supervisors............| 3,552 461 13.0 | 7,500} 5,100 68 
Field representatives... 643 | 190] 29.6 700 700 100 
All other social workers.| 1,872 | 385 20.6} 2,000 | 2,000 100 





1 For caseworkers, based on projection of the 1960 caseload to 1970 in 
accordance witb current population and caseload trends, with allowance for 
some reduction in average caseloads. For supervisors, estimated on the 
basis of 1 supervisor for 7 caseworkers. For other positions, number held 
relatively constant. 

Sources: Total number employed, June 1960, from annual reports to the 
Bureau of Public Assistance on personnel in State and local public welfare 
agencies; number estimated to have 2 years’ training or more in June 1960, 
from 1960 Survey of Salaries and Working Conditions of Social Welfare Man- 

er, Bureau of Public Assistance-Children’s Bureau; and number needed 
1970, from unpublished estimates made by the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance. 
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Type of position | Number 
ER te oer o eehbhosinnesbensessckses 10, 200 
Supervisors (1 for 5 caseworkers) ___. - siounelied 2,100 
Consultants (1.9 per supervisor) - 1,100 
Directors (1 for 36.5 other staff)........ 370 
Total 13,770 
Present staff with 2 years’ training or more... __- rene sdewkal’) RO 
Additional trained staff needed by 1970.................--.. 


--| 11,889 


' Based on projected child population of 92.4 million in 1970 and assumption 
of 1.1 workers per 10,000 population. 


Sources: Report of the Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services, 1959 
and 1960 Survey of Salaries and Working Conditions of Social Welfare Man- 
power, Bureau of Public Assistance and Children’s Bureau. 


professional training. Wide attention is being 
given by agencies to such job analyses. An ex- 
ample is the educational standards project under 
way at this time in the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance. 


THE SITUATION TODAY 


In all programs staffing falls far short of 
need, although in varying degree. Almost half 
our counties lack the services of a full-time child 
welfare worker; public assistance, in contrast, 
has coverage for every county. Only 5 percent 
of the social work staff in public assistance 
agencies have 2 years or more of graduate study 
in social work. Even at the highest supervisory 
and administrative levels, where trained staff is 
concentrated, only about 1 in 5 has had such 
training (table 1). For child welfare services, 
26 percent of the social work staff are fully 
trained.* Fourteen percent of all juvenile pro- 
bation officers and about 1 out of every 5 train- 
ing school social workers are fully trained 
(table 3). 

These percentages are the ceiling against which 
programs press in their effort to encourage the 
development of every individual to his maximum 
potential. As certain clients or problems assume 
priority, skilled staff are shifted to attend to 
them-—but only by increasing the shortage else- 
where. States have attempted to improve this 
situation by providing educational leave. Federal 
funds for this purpose have been available (from 
administrative though not from earmarked 


*1960 Survey of Salaries and Working Conditions of 
Social Welfare Manpower, Bureau of Public Assistance 
and Children’s Bureau, April 1961. 


funds) by 50-50 matching in public assistance.’ 
Federal funds allocated to States for child welfare 
services may be used to provide educational leave. 
These provisions have contributed to the number 
of qualified staff now at work. Nevertheless, the 
present rate of recruitment places a limitation on 
the ends that programs may attain. 


WHAT IS THE GOAL? 


Estimates of the number of trained social 
workers needed for the public assistance pro- 
grams in 1970 are given in table 1. The goal is 
based on projections of the 1960 caseload into 
1970 for each of the programs, as shown in the 
following tabulation: 














1970 1970 caseload | 1960 caseload 
Program caseload ! per visitor ! per visitor 
———E 
Old-age assistance_............. 2, 230,000 125 | 214 
Aid to dependent children 933,000 60 | 91 
Aid to the blind................ 117,000 | 100 | 190 
Aid to the permanently and | 
totally disabled .............-. | 559,000 | 60 129 
General assistance___._........- | 498,000 55 | 75 
| 





1 Estimated in July 190. 


With 33 percent of the social work staff fully 
trained in 1970 and average caseloads per worker 
ranging from 55 in general assistance to 125 in 
old-age assistance, a total of 22,400 fully trained 
social workers will be required. 

Table 2 gives the estimates of the public child 
welfare staff needed in 1970. These estimates are 
based on a projected child population of 92.4 
million in 1970 and on the assumption that 1.1 
workers will be needed for every 10,000 children 
(the average now effective in about half the 
counties in the country). Under these assump- 
tions, 13,770 fully trained social workers will be 
required. 

The basic assumptions regarding the number 
of juvenile delinquency staff needed in 1970 (table 
3) are a constant juvenile delinquency rate and 
somewhat reduced but not yet standard work- 
loads. It is estimated, on the basis of these as- 


* Federal payments to meet the full cost of expendi- 
tures for training grants for public welfare personnel 
in the fiscal years 1961-62 and 1962-63 have been au- 
thorized under Public Law 87-31 of May 8, 1961. There 
is, so far, no appropriation for this purpose. 
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sumptions, that about 12,210 social workers will 
be required—all of them fully trained. 

In terms of how many more workers will be 
needed, the goal for 1970 is 44,500 additional 
fully trained social workers. The number that 
will be needed for public assistance is 21,000; for 
child welfare services, 12,000; and for juvenile 
delinquency, 11,500. 

Generally speaking, these figures represent 
levels of staffing that are essential now. They 
take trends in population into account, on the 
most conservative assumptions. They do not 
allow for adding new services, though such an 
allowance would be desirable. They allow for 
some reductions in workloads, but it may be 
questioned whether the result is the optimum that 
should be achieved. They do not attempt to esti- 
mate turnover or provide for replacements. Thus 
the estimate of 44,500 might, by several yard- 
sticks, have been substantially increased. It is 
far from a precise number, but it sketches the 
magnitude of the progress that needs to be made. 


IS THE GOAL FEASIBLE? 


Schools of social work are now graduating 
about 2,100 students a year® and would need, in 
order to meet the goal, to add 4,450 graduates 
a year. Thus, to achieve the goal of 44,500 
additional social workers by 1970, the schools 
must at least triple the number of their gradu- 
ates, assuming that all the increment of graduates 
would go to these programs. (Obviously, there- 
fore, the need of other programs, public and 
voluntary, for additional social workers is not 
taken into account.) 

In terms of the availability of schools, teachers, 
and field work placements, the effort required 
would be heroic but the goal achievable. Schools 
of social work have shown a tendency to expand 
to the degree that increased enrollments require 
and that increased tuition fees make possible. A 
few schools have unused capacity at present. Ad- 
ditional schools that have been contemplated 
would undoubtedly open their doors if they were 
needed. Careful planning for such an increase 


*Council on Social Work Education, Statistics on 
Social Work Education, November 1, 1960 and Academic 
Year 1959-1960. 
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TaBLe 3.—Juvenile delinquency staff needed in 1970 





Type of position ! | Number 

nirk | 
Juvenile probation officers... ES om ee LT o 8,600 
Present staff with 2 years’ training or more?__.....................- —600 
Increase in number of trained juvenile probation staff needed__| 8,000 
Training school and parole social workers* _....................- | 3,610 
Present staff with 2 years’ training or more*........._- eee ee —120 
Increase in number of trained school and parole staff needed_- 8,490 
Total_.__. dermhidntinncaughinddencaainantdeledeidsactel ‘a 12,210 
Present staff with 2 years’ training or more, total______ xs —720 
Additional trained staff needed by 1970_.._.- dba : 11,490 


1 Assumes a constant juvenile delinquency rate and reduction of average 
workloads from 150 work units per month per worker to 100, or twice the 
recommended standard of 50 work units per month. 

2 Total number of present staff is 4,400. 

* Assumes constant juvenile delinquency rate and 1 social worker for 
orn 30 children in training schools. 

* Total number of present staff is 600. 


Source: Juvenile Delinquency Studies Branch, Division of Research 
Children’s Bureau. 


would be required to foresee the need for teachers, 
to raise enrollments by steps, and to arrange for 
agencies to join in providing field instruction. 

More basic, however, are the desire and the 
ability of students to enter training. For the next 
10 years certain demographic facts are promising. 
Social work schools currently recruit most suc- 
cessfully among older students (those who have 
had some work experience after college) and 
among women rather than men. It is precisely 
from this group, mature women, that forthcoming 
expansion of the labor force is anticipated. The 
marked increase that is taking place in college 
graduations provides a larger reservoir of stu- 
dents eligible for graduate school, and there is 
some indication that social work’s ability to re- 
cruit from this group is rising more than pro- 
portionately. Finally, many of the large number 
of untrained and not fully trained staff of the 
operating programs indicate that they would 
attend school if opportunity were provided. 

Whether the increase will actually take place 
depends on a number of factors, including such 
intangibles as the satisfaction social work seems 
to offer in day-to-day work and the status that 
the profession achieves. The salary level will 
count. There is evidence that substantial numbers 
of men and women fail to enter social work 
schools because they cannot afford it. As many 
of them are older and have dependents, finances 
must be a serious concern to them. For the goal 
to be met, then, as it must, demands large-scale 
increases in scholarship and educational-leave 
funds. Finally, there must be vigorous, sustained 
national recruitment. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Expenditures for Assistance Payments 
from State-Local Funds, 1959-60* 


Most States made larger outlays from State and 
local funds for assistance in the fiscal year 1959- 
60 than in the preceding year. For the country 
as a whole, however, fiscal effort declined some- 
what. In the absence of a more refined measure 
of fiscal effort, expenditures from State and local 
funds for assistance payments for all five public 
assistance programs combined are related in this 
analysis to total personal income in order to get 
a rough indication of the fiscal burden assumed by 
the States and localities in financing public as- 
sistance. 

For the 50 States and the District of Columbia, 
the non-Federal share of assistance payments 
amounted to $4.64 per $1,000 of personal income 
in 1959-60—a drop of 14 cents per $1,000, or 2.9 
percent, from expenditures in 1958-59. This de- 
crease resulted from the greater percentage rise 
in personal income than in expenditures from 
State and local funds. 


EXPENDITURES AND PERSONAL INCOME 
HIGHER IN MOST STATES 


The State and local share of assistance pay- 
ments went up moderately for the country as a 
whole in 1959-60, chiefly because the States, in 
trying to meet needs of recipients mere nearly 
adequately, raised the average monthly payments 
per recipient. Rises in the non-Federal share of 
the average payments per recipient (per case in 
general assistance) accompanied caseload in- 
creases in aid to dependent children and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled and de- 
creases in the three remaining categories. For 
two of these programs—old-age assistance and 


*Prepared by Frank J. Hanmer, Division of Program 
Statistics and Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 

? Expenditures for assistance payments from State and 
local funds for old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the blind, aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, and general assistance for the fiscal years 
1958-59 and 1959-60 are related respectively to personal 
income for the calendar years 1958 and 1959. Guam, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands are excluded from 
the analysis because personal income data are not avail- 
able. 
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aid to the blind—the upward shifts in average 
payments more than offset decreases in the num- 
ber of recipients, but in general assistance they 
failed to offset the downturn in the number of 
cases. 

The single decline in aggregate expenditures 
from State-local funds occurred in general as- 
sistance, the only program with no Federal 
financial participation. In 1959-60 the total out- 
lay from State and local funds for all five pro- 
grams combined amounted to about $1.8 billion, 
a net increase of almost $57 million or 3.2 percent 
from the preceding year. 

Nationally, personal income scored a modest 
increase (6.5 percent) during the year, as the 
economy recovered somewhat from the 1958 re- 
cession. Personal income went up in all but three 
States—Montana, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. Of the States with increases, about half 
experienced a rise of 5.0-7.4 percent. Increases 
ranged from as little as 0.6 percent in Kansas 
and 1.4 percent in Nebraska to as much as 11.4 
percent in Hawaii, which was one of four States 
with a rise of at least 10 percent. 

The most influential single factor, accounting 
for more than one-third of the $23 billion rise 
in total income, was the earnings of persons en- 
gaged in manufacturing. The accelerated pace 
in manufacturing activity mirrored the rise in 
inventory accumulation, consumer demand, and 
export demand during the first half of the year. 
In the second half of the year, the upward move- 
ment in the industrial regions? was halted some- 
what by the effect of the steel strike. 

Agriculture was the only major industrial 
division of the economy to record a decline in 
income. Primarily, the decline reflected lower 
prices for farm products, rising production costs, 
and elimination of the acreage reserve project 
from the soil bank program of the Department 
of Agriculture. Nationally the decline in farm 
income was 13 percent; changes among the indi- 
vidual States ranged from increases of 25 per- 
cent in some farm States to decreases of more 
than 50 percent in others. 

States with increases in expenditures for public 
assistance from State and local funds far out- 
numbered those with decreases, but in most 
instances the percentage increase in the non- 
Federal share of assistance was smaller than that 


? New England, the Mideast, and the Great Lakes. 
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in income payments. Thirty-five of the 51 States 
raised the outlay for assistance from their own 
funds; about half the increases amounted to less 


TaBLE 1.—Expenditures for public assistance payments from 
State and local funds in relation to personal income and 
amount expended per inhabitant, by State, 1959-60 ! 
























































Percentage Expenditures from State and 
change in— local funds for assistance 
Ex- Per $1,000 of 
pendi- personal income 
tures 
: — j 
Per- tate 
State sonal and Per 
income,| local | Per- | inhab- 
= — jesntnee itant, 
rom for © change,| 1959-60 
1958 | assist- | 1958-59 | 1959-60 | 1959 69 
ance, from 
1959-60 1958-59 
from 
1958-59 
United States ?_...__. +6.5 +3.2 | $4.78 $4.64 —2.9 $9.89 
Alabama..............- +5.2|+13.9] 3.56] 3.86) +8.4 5.44 
Ee la R +5.5 | +13.1 2.71 2.90 | +7.0 7.13 
pS Se +8.4 | +14.4 2.88 | 3.04 +5.6 5.58 
[eee -----| +10.1 +4.3 4.99 4.73 —5.2 6.27 
re +9.8 | +5.7 6.74 | 6.48 —3.9 16.82 
a, St +6.5 | +2.5| 12.46 11.98 | —3.9] 25.53 
Connecticut 3_......... +6.1) —4.5 4.7 4.23 | —10.0 11.52 
Delaware..............| +5.3 —8.3] 1.90} 1.65 | —13.2 4.87 
District of Columbia_..| +4.0 | +12.9 2.58 2.80 | +8.5 8.09 
Florida ?............ ---| +10.8 | +2.2] 2.60] 2.48] —7.8 4.65 
CRIN Sa ecnascdabeacedae +7.2 +.1 3.92 3.66 —6.6 5.65 
| SReSenese | +11.4 | —2.7 3.04 2.66 | —12.5 5.42 
| 4 See +5.3 —2.4 3.34 3.10 —7.2 5.51 
Se +6.2 | +11.0 5.10 §.33 | +4.5 13.60 
| EE +6.5 | —8.4 2.58 2.22 —14.0 4.63 
i eee 2.7 -.9 4.46 4.31 —3.4 8.43 
ee, +.6| 43.5) 4.7 4.88 | +2.7 9.50 
) o_O | +4.9 -.1 3.15 3.00 | —4.8 4.50 
eS | +4.8 +2.4 9.43 9.21} —2.3 14.62 
pe EEE +4.3| -1.6] 4.78] 4.51) —5.6 7.96 
Maryland... | 46.7) +8.1] 1.44] 1.46 +1.4] 3.34 
Massachusett | +6.0| +.3] 7.78] 7.31| —8.4 17.58 
Michigan--- | +5.5 | —12.2 6.59 5.49 | —16.7 12.27 
Minnesota | +2.7 +5.8 6.82 7.02 +2.9 13.70 
Mississippi 1410.0} +5.6| 3.73| 3.58| —4.0 4.15 
Missouri_. | +7.0] +5.8 5.09 5.04 | —1.0 10.78 
Montana |} 1.8) +7.9 5.09 5.60 | +10.0 10.93 
Nebraska. +1.4) +1.0 2.76 2.75 —.4 5.45 
Nevada 3____ | +9.8| +2.6 2.11 1.98 —6.2 5.21 
New Hampshire-_-...-- } +8.6) ( 3.53 3.25 | —7.9 6.42 
New Jersey...........- | +6.8| +7.5| 2.56] 258) +.8] 6.56 
New Mexico.-........- | +82 1410.5] 3.62] 3.70| +2.2| 6.54 
fk is +7.0| +1.8 4.92} 4.68] —4.9 12.58 
North Carolina........| +7.2 | +5.2 2.66 | 2.61 —1.9 3.89 
North Dakota..........| —8.6| +4.0 5.57 6.34 | +13.8 9.74 
ee ae oe | +7.1 +6.5 4.47 4.45 —.4 10.07 
Oklahoma............_. | +4.7] +8.0] 10.95 | 11.29] +3.1] 20.07 
ee | +8.9 | —11.8 5.71 4.63 | —18.9 10.05 
Pennsylvania -_...._. --| +4.8 | +29.2 3.31 4.08 | +23.3 8.91 
Rhode Island.......... | +6-4 | "4:2] 6.18] 5.81) —6.0| 12.42 
South Carolina_.....__. | +7.7 | +3.8 2.16 2.08 —3.7 2.75 
South Dakota__.....__. } -99| 41.8] 4.19] 4.73 | +12.9 3 
y. eee | +6.6 —2.2 2.52 2.32 —7.9 3.48 
| SC are | +65.3 +.9 2.7 2.66 —4.0 5.01 
Weis cbbbnadccdssuede +7.3 +.3 4.46 4.17 —6.5 7.61 
,. _ aaa +7.6 | —3.8 3.88 3.47 | —10.6 6.17 
Virginia................| +6.0 | +9.9 85 -88 | +3.5 1.57 
Washington............| +6.5 | —13.3 10.58 8.61 | —18.6 19.20 
West Virginia...._.._.- | +3.1 —4.9 3.25 2.99 —8.0 4.91 
, rr |} +8.0| —2.9 4.89 4.40 | —10.0 9.20 
Wi i508. | +46] -2.8] 4.06 | 3.77) —7.1| 8.08 





1 Expenditures are for fiscal years 1958-59 and 1959-60 and exclude amounts 
spent for administration; they are related respectively to personal income 
for the calendar years 1958 and 1959. 

2 ey on income for Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands not 
available. 

3 Dat» for general assistance expenditures estimated. 

4 Reporting of general assistance expenditures incomplete. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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than 5 percent, compared with a fourth of the 
increases in income payments. Expenditures 
were, however, at least 10 percent higher than in 
1958-59 in seven States, including Pennsylvania, 
where they went up 29.2 percent. The non-Federal 
share of assistance went down in 16 States; in 
three States the decline was more than 10 percent. 
The decline was sharpest (13.3 percent) in the 
State of Washington. Four* of the 16 States 
have relatively high average per capita income. 
Of the seven States with percentage increases of 
10 percent or more, two States‘ have relatively 
low average per capita income. The magnitude of 
the percentage shifts in personal income and in 
expenditures from State and local funds is indi- 
cated in table 2. 


STATE FISCAL EFFORT GENERALLY LOWER 


Fiscal effort for public assistance decreased in 
1959-60 in 35 States, mainly because the per- 
centage rise in expenditures for assistance from 
State and local funds was less than that in 
personal income. The effort went down in 19 
States because personal income went up pro- 
portionately more than the non-Federal share of 
assistance payments and in 16 States because an 
increase in personal income was accompanied by 
a decrease in expenditures from State and local 
funds. Percentage declines in fiscal effort ranged 
up to almost 19 percent and were usually largest 
in States that reduced their outlay from State 
and local funds in 1959-60 (table 1). The de- 
clines were less than 5 percent in three out of 
every eight States with decreases in fiscal effort 
and were 5.0-9.9 percent in a like proportion of 
States. 

Of the 19 States in which fiscal effort declined 
despite an increase in local public assistance ex- 
penditures, eight expended greater fiscal effort 
than the United States average. Seven of these 
eight States and one other expended more per in- 
habitant than the United States average. Average 
per capita income for five of the 19 States was 
higher than the average for the United States. 

Only 16 States made greater effort to support 
public assistance. Expenditures from State-local 


* Connecticut, Delaware, Michigan, and Washington. 
* Alabama and New Mexico. 
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funds went up proportionately more than per- 
sonal income in 13 of these States and in three 
others expenditures rose while personal income 
declined. Upward shifts of less than 5 percent 
occurred in half the States with increases. The 
distribution of States by the percentage change 
in fiscal effort from 1958-59 to 1959-60 is shown 
below. 


Percentage change Decreases Increases 
aspimhe a a as +——————_ 
Total 35 | 16 

io 5 3 
|, eae 

§.0-9.9___ 13 4 
10.0-14.9 6 3 
15.0 or more. 1 


The States of Oregon and Washington had the 
largest drop in fiscal effort in 1959-60—18.9 per- 
cent and 18.6 percent, respectively. The decrease, 
in both States, is largely attributable to a sub- 
stantial drop in the number of recipients of aid 
to dependent children and general assistance. In 
addition, Oregon had a reduction in the average 
monthly payment per recipient in all programs 
except aid to the blind. Washington’s appropri- 
ation, effective July 1959, imposed more stringent 
eligibility factors for both aid to dependent chil- 
dren and general assistance. Reduced State-local 
expenditures in these States, coupled with a rise 
in personal income, resulted in a sizable decrease 
in fiscal effort. 

The largest increase in fiscal effort—23.3 per- 
cent—occurred in Pennsylvania. For the second 
consecutive year, fiscal effort in this State in- 
creased by more than 15 percent (in 1958-59 the 
increase had been 17.8 percent). In contrast to 
Oregon and Washington, Pennsylvania experi- 


TaBLeE 2.—Number of States with specified change in per- 

sonal income and in expenditures for public assistance from 
State and local funds, 1959-60 from 1958-59 

Increase Decrease 

Percentagechange [| =| °° °&©X| 

| Personal | State-local 


Personal | State-local 





} income | funds | income funds 
Total number of States. 48 | 35 3 16 
| SSG os! Se eee et a ae 
a SEC 2 11 1 5 
A SORE ie oe 10 | 6 | 6 
ge RO ae 23 6 ) 0 
OO ae 9 5 2 2 
| SSS 4 2 0 2 
| ee 0 4 0 1 
BRP OE MONO, caviccccncece 0 1 0 0 
16 


enced a substantial increase in the number of 
persons receiving assistance during the first half 
of 1959-60. The strike in the steel industry early 
in the fiscal year (August-November 1959) ac- 
counted for the larger number receiving general 
assistance and contributed to a lesser extent to 
the increase in aid to dependent children. Also 
contributing to the increase in fiscal effort was 
the liberalization in the program of aid to the 
blind. For this program, Pennsylvania raised 
the monthly payment maximum from $60 to $70 
in December 1959, and at the same time changed 
allowable annual income, including the assistance 
payment, from $2,500 to $2,880. 


STATE VARIATION IN FISCAL EFFORT 


The fiscal effort of the individual States varied 
considerably in 1959-60—from a low of 88 cents 
per $1,000 of personal income in Virginia to a 
high of $11.98 in Colorado. Colorado was one of 
three States in which expenditures for assistance 
from State and local funds amounted to at least 
$9.00 per $1,000 of personal income. The com- 
paratively high fiscal effort made by a few States 
pulled the average for the Nation ($4.64) to a 
level that exceeded the effort made in two-thirds 
of the States. Effort in the median State (Ala- 
bama) was only $3.86. The distribution of States 
by the amount of fiscal effort is shown below. 


Amount of fiscal effort Number of States 


OO a, RE ee ee ee ee eee I= 16 
0, RR ae RE Re pe Sere ie eae Doar e 22 
OOOO Sie. Ske ene PLEAS Seen ni 7 
pt LR eT AP eS eee a eee ee 3 
ee ee ee a EE eee 3 


Among the factors that affect a State’s fiscal 
effort to support the public assistance programs 
are its ability and willingness to do so. Both 
factors affect the amount appropriated for as- 
sistance payments. The public assistance pro- 
grams, including the four with Federal financial 
participation in 1960, are, of course, State pro- 
grams. Each State is free to define the scope of 
its programs by determining who will be eligible 
and the amount of assistance paid to recipients. 
A State may control to some degree the pro- 
portion of the population that will be considered 
needy by establishing relatively stringent or 
relatively liberal eligibility requirements for as- 
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Expenditures per inhabitant from State and local funds for public assistance in relation to personal income, by 
State, fiscal year 1959-60 






































RANK IN AMOUNT PER 1,0 F 
ee eee 1959 PER 1959 PERSONAL INCOME 
CAPITA 
DOLLARS INCOME DOLLARS 
30 25 20 iS 10 5 fe) fe) 5 10 15 
ae -~ 
: : COLO. 20 
OKLA. 37 
| : : LA. 43 
’ : WASH. 14 ; 
; MASS. 10 
| MINN. 27 
CALIF. “ | 
| | N.DAK = 42 
RI. 17 ; 
MONT. 24 
MICH. 13 
ILL. 5 ; 
MO. 2! 
KANS. 26 
, S. DAK. 41 | 
ARK. 50 
| | N. ¥. 4 
| OREG. 19 
MAINE 38 
| | OHIO 7 
| | | | wis. 22 
| 1OWA 31 : 
| CONN 3 
| | UTAH 33 | 
PA. 15 
| ALA. 48 
} wyYo. 16 
N. MEX. 35 | 
| | GA. 44 | 
| | | MISS. 51 
VT. 39 
NH. 28 
| | IDAHO 36 
ARIZ. 29 
| | | KY. 45 
| W. VA. 40 
| | ALASKA 3 
| | D.C. 2 | 
| | NEBR. 25 
| | TEX, 32 | 
| HAWAIL = 23 | 
N.C. 47 
N. J. 7 | 
| | FLA. 30 
TENN. 46 
IND. 18 
S.C. 49 | 
NEV. 5 | 
| | | DEL. 
| | MO. 12 | | 
| VA. 34 | | ai 
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sistance. The State may also limit the amount 
spent for assistance payments through its as- 
sistance standard—the quantity, quality, and cost 
of the items it chooses to include in the budget 
for all persons found to be in need under its 
eligibility requirements. 

The ability of States to finance public assist- 
ance depends on their income, which in turn 
affects the proportion of the population that 
needs assistance. The need for assistance is 
generally greatest in the lowest-income States, 
which also have the least fiscal resources to meet 
that need. When low-income States are willing 
to make a substantial fiscal effort to support the 
public assistance programs and find the means 
to do so, expenditures for assistance are relatively 
large—chiefly because a comparatively high pro- 
portion of the population is aided. In contrast, 
the highest-income States have less need for as- 
sistance but greater financial ability to approach 
adequacy in meeting the needs of individual re- 
cipients. Greater fiscal effort on the part of some 
of the high-income States is usually the result of 
relatively high average monthly payments to re- 
cipients and broadly based assistance programs 
that include provision of more nearly adequate 
medical care for recipients. 

Although the income position of a State has 
a bearing on its ability to finance the public 
assistance programs, there seems to be little con- 
sistent relationship between fiscal effort and per 
capita income. Thus, when the States are grouped 
according to fiscal effort, there is almost equal 
representation from each of the three per capita 
income groups, as shown below. 





Per capita income 
Fiscal effort 
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In contrast, a fairly direct and consistent re- 
lationship exists between fiscal effort and per 
inhabitant expenditures for assistance from State 
and local funds (chart). Fourteen of the 17 
States with relatively high fiscal effort, for ex- 
ample, made expenditures per inhabitant that 
were also comparatively high; in the three re- 
maining States per capita expenditures were in 


the middle range. Similarly, of the 17 States 
with relatively low fiscal effort, expenditures per 
inhabitant were comparatively low in 14 States 
and in the middle range in three States. 

As would be expected, the variation among 
States in per inhabitant expenditures from State 
and local funds for assistance payments was 
greater than that in fiscal effort. The per capita 
expenditures of $25.53 in Colorado, the highest 
State, were more than 16 times the $1.57 ex- 
pended in Virginia, the lowest State. The amount 
in the median State (Alaska) was $7.13 per 
inhabitant. The mean expenditure per inhabitant 
for the 51 jurisdictions was $9.89. Here, as was 
true for fiscal effort, the mean for the Nation 
was pulled up by comparatively high expendi- 
tures per inhabitant in a few States. The States 
are grouped below according to their per in- 
habitant expenditures from State-local funds in 
1959-60. 


Amount 


Number of States 
NR i 8 oS mnt a 
I 15 
STE OE COLO ET 9 
EE oe 
eee, Aes wee A ie 


Much greater fiscal effort is required of a low- 
income than of a high-income State in making 
the same per inhabitant expenditure from State 
and local funds. Thus, if Mississippi were to 
achieve California’s expenditure of $16.82 per 
$1,000 of personal income, its fiscal effort would 
have to be double California’s. 





Temporary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation Legislation, 1961* 


On March 24, 1961, President Kenned: signed 
two laws extending, for a temporary pei od, the 
duration of unemployment insurance |enefits. 


STATE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


Public Law 87-6 provides for a temporary pro- 
gram of extended unemployment compensation 
for workers who exhaust their benefit rights 


*Prepared by Alfred M. Skolnik, Division of .’rogram 
Research, Office of the Commissioner. 
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under State and Federal unemployment compen- 
sation programs after July 1, 1960, and before 
April 1, 1962. The program, which began opera- 
tions under the law on April 8, is designed to be 
self-supporting. It was estimated that about 
700,000 unemployed workers would be immedi- 
ately eligible for the extended benefits, provided 
they were living in States that had entered into 
a specified agreement with the Secretary of 
Labor. The amount of benefits for which the 
worker is eligible is determined by State law, 
and the benefits are payable for half the time 
for which he was eligible under the State pro- 
gram, within an overall limit, however, of 39 
weeks. 

The estimated cost of the program for persons 
under the State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams ($927 million) is to be financed by advances 
from the Treasury and is to be repaid by a tem- 
porary increase in the net Federal unemployment 
tax. The Federal Government will meet the cost 
of the extended benefits for Federal employees 
and ex-servicemen—estimated at $63 million— 
out of general revenues. 


Compensation and Reimbursement 


Under the temporary program an unemployed 
worker can receive the extended benefits for half 
the number of weeks provided under the State 
program for total unemployment (subject to a 
maximum of 13 weeks). The duration is based 
on the number of weeks provided in the State’s 
“regular” unemployment insurance program, as 
well as the number provided under any “addi- 
tional” unemployment compensation program 
that the State may have established for periods 
of high unemployment. A State that pays benefits 
for more than 26 weeks will be reimbursed for 
the number of weeks paid in excess of 26. 

The total amount of payments and reimburse- 
ments that can be made with respect to an un- 
employed person is fixed at the time of the first 
claim for extended benefits or for the first week 
for which reimbursement is made under the act, 
whichever occurs first. Once this total is fixed, 
the individual may not establish any additional 
entitlement to Federal payments by again quali- 
fying for and again exhausting his State benefits. 

The extended payments will, in general, be re- 
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duced by any amounts received as a pension or 
annuity under a public or private retirement plan 
(including the civil-service retirement program) 
if both types of payments are based on service 
for the same employer. No reduction will be 
made, however, for any retirement benefit based 
on disability or for any benefit paid under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram. Any State law providing for disqualifi- 
cations or reductions inconsistent with 
provisions will not be allowed. 


these 


Financing 


The temporary increase of % of 1 percent in 
the Federal unemployment tax rate raises the 


- total tax to 3.5 percent of the first $3,000 paid to 


a worker in a year, effective for 1962 and 1963. 
Of this tax, the net amount retained by the 
Federal Government becomes 0.8 percent instead 
of 0.4 percent. The State tax credit of 2.7 per- 
cent against the Federal tax is unchanged. The 
increase in the tax applies to all employers tax- 
able under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 


Other Provisions 


The Act also provides for (1) the establish- 
ment in the “unemployment trust fund” of a 
Federal extended compensation account and for 
its utilization in the financing of Federal pay- 
ments under the act; and (2) the raising of the 
ceiling on the amounts available for grants to 
States for administrative purposes so that for 
the fiscal year 1960-61 the ceiling will be $385 
million and for the fiscal year 1961-62 it will be 
$415 million. The State agencies are to furnish 
to the Secretary of Labor information on the op- 
eration of the temporary program, including data 
on the personal characteristics, family situation, 
and employment and experience of individuals 
receiving temporary benefits under the act. 


RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
LEGISLATION 


For unemployed railroad workers who have 
exhausted their rights to benefits payable under 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TaBLE 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-61 
[In thousands; data corrected to June 9, 1961] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance | 





















































































































pilit | Tem- Unemployment insurance 
Monthly retirement and ae eet A ‘ 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits oe Rail- 

: PIG cosccesge- nn. dee a , ‘a enefits, road 
| Total yin Monthly | Lump-sum ? — A Vet- | Unem- 
month a Rail A ivil Veter- — : ey ime or ploy- State erans ploy- 

Social road Service | ans Ad Rail- Civil | Veter- | | € laws !° legis- | ment 
| Security | Retire- Com- minis Social road | Service | ans Ad-| Social | Ins ns lation " | Insur- 
| Act ment mission ?| tration? | Security | Retire- | Com- minis- Secu- | Other * — | ance 
| | <Act Act‘ ment mis- tra- rity Act) ace | Act* 

Act* | sion? | tion® | , 
} Number of beneficiaries 
| 

1900 | } aoa 
aor... 10, 664.4 534.5 2,980.5 249.4 72.8 17.2 48.6 
May. 10, 733.5 537.1 36 2,993.2 249.9 71.9 17.6 35.6 
June_. 10,818.1 540.6 363.7 3,009.2 251.3 70.5 16.3 | 35.9 
July_...} 10, 909.¢ 543.1 365.6 3,022.1 251.8 63.5 13.4 | 43.6 
Aug | 10,975.2 546.4 367.0 3,037.0 253.1 | 66.9 | 16.2 68.4 
Sept 11,024.4 550.2 371.0 3,050.3 253.8 63.3 | 14.4 | 106.0 
Oct | 11,071.6 551.5 374.3 | 3,059.4 254.8 52.0) 14.3] 86.6 
Nov 11, 198.2 551.1 376.4 | 3,064.3 55.3 60.0 | 15.6 | 90.5 
Dec 11, 286.7 553.3 379.4 3,064.4 256.1 60.7 | 16.6 | 101.9 

1961 | | 
Jan Bee _| 11,367.3 381.7 | 3,064.8 | 3,572.: 60.0| 16.9] 37.5 120.2 
pee eee 11,477.5 383.4 | 3,074.0 | 3,599.; 65.9] 17.3) 2.1 120.8 
Mar....|..-..------| 11, 587.1 386.5 | 3,078.7 | 3,6 81.1 21.5) 29.4 122.0 
eS Se . 11,711.4 389.3 3,087.0 3, 69.4 | Rees | BBS 1 S,Ge lecwswecnns 94.8 

of benefits 2 
1940____/$1, 183, 462 $17,150 | $114,166 fee: $105,696 | $11,833 
1941____| 1,079,648 51,169 | 119,912 Sy eee | 111,799 | 13,276 
1942...) 1,124,351 76, 147 122,806 1,6 TAS: 111,193 | 15,005 
1943 | 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 1,7 } 116,133 | 17,843 | 
1944 | 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 4 | 144,302 | 22,034 
1945 2,047,025 37 l, -----| 254,238 | 26,127 
1946 5,135,413 s _..-| 333,640 7,851 71! 
1947____| 4,658,450 9,283 |._... 382,515 | 29,460 "BA: : 
1948 4,454,705 36, 32,315 ,843 q 5¢ 
1949_. 5,613,168 33,158 30,103 37, 278 lf , Of 
1950 5,196,761 32,740 33, 578 28,099 |1,373,426 34,653 59, 804 
57,337 33,356 | 26, 297 840,411 2, 234 20,217 
63, 298 37,251 | 34,689 | 998,237 3,539 41,793 
87,451 43,377 | 45,150 } 962, 221 41,698 46,684 
92,229 41,480 49,173 |2,026,866 107,666 | 157,088 
2, 1,1 112,871 42,233 | 51,945 |1,350, 268 87,672 93, 284 
400,647 {2,101,798 |1,% ‘ 109, 304 41,895 | 49,538 |1,380,726 60,917 70,443 

95 5, 49 5 474,841 (2,180,509 /|1,5 B 138,785 47,278 51,292 |1,766,445 53,087 93,535 
1958__..|17, 431,357 6,7 87 70,7 561,988 {2,382,215 |1,720,146 | 153,¢ 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908 56,043 51,920 |3,899, 236 82,035 | 228,824 
1959____|18, 103,128 |8,063,765 657,209 | 641,914 |2,474,428 |2,063,303 180 , 883 93,713 | 818,984 | 171,295 66, 487 66,160 |2, 563,084 7,39 224, 536 
1960_._.|19, 587,802 |8,764,298 | 741,194 | 705,197 |2,572,328 |2,316,211 | 201,251 | 105,660 | 864,429 | 164,286 | 71,069 56,874 |2,866, 761 

| | | | 

1960 | 
Apr....| 1,579,025 | 658,666 57,801 209,335 | 180,055 16,096 8,628 69,061 15, 256 6,297 3,969 249,214 
May...| 1,551,428 ; 69,000 57,913 210,665 | 181,559 | 16,171 8,713 69,212 15, 150 6,847 3,595 215,092 
June...| 1,556,920 | 69,450 58, 202 213, 280 183,506 | 16, 288 8,786 69, 238 14,876 6,415 3,744 209, 278 
July....| 1,553,941 59,851 | 58,110 | 216,059.| 185,223 | 16,350 8,783 | 73,451 13,375 4,829 3,908 | 192,791 
Aug....} 1,600,443 60,275 | 58,560 3°] 186,804 | 16,457 8,925 74,043 14,115 6,311 6,746 217,543 
Sept...| 1,606,859 60,722 | 60,103 187,747 16, 531 8,989 | 74,560 13,407 5,396 6,887 | 212, 

Oct....| 1,596,419 | 60, 898 61,059 188, 258 16,619 9,134 ,826 10,995 5,670 7,040 199,695 

Nov....| 1,653,772 | 60,918 60,911 | 190,157 | 16,673 9,155 75,994 12,719 5,645 7,421 | 242,593 

Dec_...| 1,743,003 740,324 61,153 61,978 | 222,126 | 195,997 16, 898 9,282 77,085 12,849 5,966 | 7,125 | 313,603 
} | i ] | 

1961 | 
Jan....| 1,857,803 | 746,357 61,400 62,191 | 223,165 | 196,897 16,828 9,453 | 78,737 | 12,474 6,700 | 7,350 | 414,230 |.........- 22,010 
Feb_...| 1,859,489 | 754,870 | 61,685 5 217,120 | 198,622 | 16,829 9,530 | 77,078 | 13,893} 6,490] 65,203] 415,800 |......_...| 19,574 
Mar.... 1,952,186 | 762,954 62,045 224, 560 199,854 17,109 9,637 | 80,745 | 16,939 | 7,858 5,942 478,664 |... 22,041 
Apr....' 1,868,680 | 771,760 | 62,144 64,057 218, 981 201, 593 17,115 9,661 | 78,262 | 14,586 6,305 4,704 <a 16,161 

' 





! Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 
husband’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age 
beneficiaries (including disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 
1957) and (2) disability benefits—beginning July 1957 to disabled workers 
and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependents. Beginning Dec. 1951, includes 
spouse’s annuities under Railroad Retirement Act 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontrib- 
utory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

+ Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled vet- 
erans undergoing training. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to adult disabled children. 

* Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), 
widowed mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

* Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of 
quarter. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

® Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 

* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. Beginning July 1960, 
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data not adjusted for underpayments and recoveries. 

” Average weekly number of beneficiaries. Includes payments to unem- 
ployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen from 
Nov. 1958, made by States as agents of Federal Government. Includes tem- 
porary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959, and tem- 
porary extended unemployment compensation program beginning Apr. 1961. 

1! From Sept. 1944 to July 1949, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of 
World WarII. From Oct. 1952 to Jan. 1960, under Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans. Some 
payments made after expiration dates. Number represents average weekly 
claims paid. 

12 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current- 
payment status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 
1949 and authorizations from July 1949. Clivil-service and railroad unem- 
ployment insurance data adjusted monthly, other data adjusted annually. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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TaB.e 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1957-61 


{In thousands] 




















Retirement, disability, and survivor Unemployment 
| ) — — 
Deri | | . | 
Period | Old-age and | Disability Federal Railroad State un- Federal un- | Railroad un- 
| survivors | ing co? | civil service?| retirement employment | employment | employment 
insurance! | meee . . insurance ¢ taxes § insurance ® 
Fiscal year: | | 
$7, 266, 985 $926, 403 $1, 259, 041 $1, 500,397 $335, 880 $99, 891 
7,565, 086 894,995 1,515,852 1,675, 286 324,020 102,014 
9,842,685 | 987,079 | 1, 509, 695 2,164,757 341,108 152, 998 
CS SS eee hibennaieseaace } 5,700, 536 | 669, 457 | 1,200,758 409,679 1,251,302 321,762 73,243 
pO SS aS 6,961,556 | 721,339 | 1, 262,332 474,933 1,605,274 338 , 346 114, 686 
April 1961 nwchatinbnbenaniinniuddaesa Sedeuehtielnbes 8, 263,935 743, 205 1,426,720 449,023 1,711,557 341, 965 117,925 
1960 
| 
pi dibtsicandinnlpnumiiieiie a. eudgasmennsll 774, 642 | 81,968 | 122, 188 17,028 273, 789 2,339 884 
i incéduvesbipacatbsbonsecapeelimaidedsdeneme 1,865, 591 176,057 | 118,129 81,561 531, 420 1,641 7,205 
. ES ean curatiabtineatubbbbek — 1,015, 538 89,683 | 129, 233 50, 436 28, 064 1,120 31,107 
| SCS Pee — ro DE ee 345,944 29,952 162,091 17,121 221,125 674 71 
Biedcancbesauenscientntneneaseneesadieberen : 1,596,615 146, 950 139, 442 &3, 320 481,092 | 807 10, 501 
SRI ES 678, 887 61,473 156, 682 52,464 11,488 607 28, 223 
SS a ee eae 348, 088 31,165 | 144,032 15,037 144, 580 541 890 
November.........- pcnnctdiatiennduummmadadddted 1,270,214 116, 266 | 139, 565 80,571 293, 950 692 9,785 
| Re rere eS St ee < 510, 927 36,747 114,062 48, 288 14,633 847 28,655 
1961 | 
eS eee: ee ee ae ee ae 21,670 12,842 83,875 32,045 748 
So RR Se EE RE I Den 1,385, 95 123,931 77,142 196,811 289, 106 5,422 
aaa “ ne ee a eee ; 1,175, 534 112, 588 47,953 17,059 14,702 31,663 
CS EF eS RE ES 664, 441 62,464 14, 285 246,944 1,943 1,328 








1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance; beginning Jan- 4‘ Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 
uary 1951, on an estimated basis, with suitable subse quent adjustments; penalties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contribu- 
beginning May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund by States under tions from employees; exe lude 


tes contributions collected for deposit in State 
voluntary coverage agreements; beginning December 1952, adjusted for temporary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State age ncies. 
employee tax refunds. 


3 Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions: 





5 Represents taxes hen yy employers under the Federal Unemployment 


en a a 


2 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by disability insurance, on an estimated basis with 
suitable subsequent adjustments; includes deposits in the trust fund by 
States under voluntary coverage agreements; adjusted for employee tax re- 
funds; excludes transfers from the railroad retirement account to the disability 
insurance trust fund under the financial interchange provisions of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 


Tax Act. 
* Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 
7 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 
Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 

val care, declined by $4.9 million in April to 
$340.9 million. More than four-fifths of the 
national decrease of $3.3 million in old-age 
assistance and about three-fourths of the rise 
of $1.9 million in medical assistance for the aged 
were reported by New York. For the country 
as a whole, general assistance expenditures, ex- 
cluding vendor payments for medical care, 
dropped $3.3 million or 8.5 percent. Changes in 
payments under the other three programs were 
relatively slight. 

Declines of about $1 in average payments per 
recipient in old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind were largely the result of decreases in 
vendor payments for medical care. There was 
little change in the averages in aid to dependent 
children and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. The average payment in medical as- 


rs 
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sistance for the aged rose from $188 to $210, 
reflecting in part the addition of New York to 
the group of States making payments under this 
program. For general assistance the average pay- 


“a 


ment per case decreased $2.55. 

Only a few States took action affecting in- 
dividual payments to recipients. Oklahoma in- 
creased by $3 the allowance for household 
remedies in old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
and the average payments in these programs 
rose $3-$5. When Delaware discontinued reduc- 
tions in payments that had been applied in aid 
to dependent children and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, the average payment per 
recipient rose $2.65 and $7.22, respectively. 

Iowa, to conserve funds in aid to dependent 
children, began meeting 75 percent of need 
instead of 90 percent. The average payment per 
recipient dropped $5.75. 
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TaBLE 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-61 


{In thousands] 







































































| 
Receipts Transfers | Expenditures | Assets at end of period 
ss ~ under | | 
financial | | | 
Period me con- - | ae “aed | aren —— 
| tribution et with Adminis- n U.S. + 
income interest railroad —, trative | Govern- | ee s Fane 
and received? | retirement | igicinas expenses‘ | ment | #ance 
transfers ! account 3 | | securities 5 | 
| 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
| " 
seeapaties, January 1937-April 1961° | $81,556, 505 $6, 390, 568 —$704, 400 | $65,388, 156 | $1,861,389 $18,919,797 $1,073,330 $19, 993, 127 
‘iscal year: | | | 
|) a wat - Jee fae 7,874,932 165, 604 21,764,189 1,048,411 22,812, 600 
ED Pins th dninpsseoreienins weinieied 7,565,086 | —121,300 9,049,146 206,094 20,474,430 1,066, 994 21,541,424 
1950-60 7........ a, 9,842,685 — 583,100 10, 269, 709 202, 369 19,748, 848 1,079,877 20,828,725 
10 months ended 
April 1959 5, 329,357 —121,300 7,398, 667 169, 510 20,116, 268 1,036,749 21,153,017 
| SE eee 6,§ 300,739 —274, 600 | 8, 483,082 164,980 18,911,431 969,627 19, 881,058 
Se See ee rere | 8, 314, 865 | 9,226,977 187,421 18,919, 797 1,073,330 19,993, 127 
1960 | 
ee eee ee eS eee | 16, 506 885,907 | 17,110 18,911,431 969, 627 19,881,058 
SR ee ges ee | 1,§ 4,558 887,003 18, 241 19,365,749 1,480,214 20, 845, 963 
GREE ae iE 194, 496 899, 624 19,148 19,748,848 1,079,877 20,828,725 
ee e 2,073 894, 428 15,980 19, 246,007 1,020,328 20, 266, 335 
August........ 1,5 14, 268 901,295 22,422 19,748,038 1,205, 463 20,953, 501 
September..............- . 14, 361 earn 904, 202 22,509 | 19,631, 126 1,088,912 20,720,038 
October... ES Se LP ee oes ee eae f J] ae 899, 689 20,210 19,161,475 | 1,006, 251 20,167,727 
OT SS aaa: & 5,497 911,028 19, 502 19,218,415 | 1,294,493 20,512,908 
December wieabaeit Re ESE 206, 193 915, 962 —10,433 | 19,128,245 | 1,196,255 | 20,324, 499 
| 
1961 | 
EE ee ee 2,395 920, 696 26,507 | 18, 688,575 | 978,442 19, 667,017 
February ‘ 1,: _*  ) ee 940,878 22,254 | 18,584,964 | 1,521, 232 20, 106,195 
I a a a -. . 14, 240 961, 402 25,546 | 19,242,881 1,066,141 | 20,309,021 
eee a 19,986 a 977,399 | 22,923 | 18,919,797 1,073,330 | 19,993, 127 
Disability insurance trust fund 
7 
poset pane January 1957-April 1961 7_- $3,8 $128, 590 $26,100 $1, 593, 259 $102, 506 $2, 264,606 | $83,200 | $2,347,807 
iseal year: j | | 
‘ a SS 3 eee © 168, 420 | 12,112 | 1,054,458 44,515 | 1,098,973 
aoa 33,293 a ae.) 339,231 | 21,410 | 1,606,874 | 59,747 | 1,666,621 
Satie | 47,641 26, 100 528,304 | 31,922 | 2,100,862 | 66,352 | 2,167,214 
10 months ended: | | | 
April 1959.......... satel ais fk of aaa 265,907 | 20,870 | 1,455,434 | 42,676 1,498,110 
\ ) ae . a 24,196 21,400 | 436,485 | 31,425 | 1,906,121 | 59,524 1,965,645 
3 SD eae 557,305 | 35, 757 | 2, 264, 606 | 83, 200 2,347,807 
1960 | 
Uh fashihscieti sts aieareebiactaic cde desaniaesGadianedenadidae | 47,479 | 248 | 1,906,121 | 59,524 | 1,965, 645 
May.... | 46, 248 | 248 1,989,492 | 106,702 | 2,096, 194 
June 7__ 45,571 | 248 | 2,100, 862 | 66, 352 | 2,167,214 
July 46,772 | 266 | 2,090, 461 Br 2,150, 234 
EE eae 47,868 | 266 2,169,103 | 80,895 | 2,249,999 
SS SS Saar ares 49,390 | 266 | 2,194,914 | 67,254 | 2, 262, 168 
October.___. 50,310 | 254 | 2,179.583 | 63,804 2, 243,387 
November. 48,415 | 254 2,200, 435 | 111,661 | 2,312,095 
December - . - 51,814 | 33,430 | 2,179,930 | 108,908 | 2, 288, 839 
} } 
1961 | | 
January --_. jan 21,670 } 61,367 251 | 2,164,131 84,960 | 2,249,091 
February -.........- - 123,931 62,605 | 251 | 2,178,678 132,673 | 2,311,351 
| ee a yet a eS 112, 588 68, 154 | 251 | 2, 269, 929 85,813 | 2,355, 743 
eS ees ee ee 62,464 70,610 271 | 2, 264, 606 83,200 2,347,807 








1 January 1937-June 1940, equals appropriations transferred (estimated 
net proceeds of taxes after deduction of estimated administrative expenses); 
July 1940-December 1950, equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable subse- 
quent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States 
under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts 
appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. 
Beginning 1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 
1959 for the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund 
of estimated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 

2 In addition to interest and profit on investment, includes annual inter- 
fund transfers of interest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange, 
to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retire- 
ment account, 1954-57; to the railroad retirement account from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund, 1958 to date; and beginning 1959, to the 
disability insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement unt. (2) 
On reimbursed administrative expenses, to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund from the disability insurance trust fund, 1958 to date 
(see footnote 4). 

3 The purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, as amended, is to place the trust funds in the same position in 
which they would have been, had railroad employment alw 1 


acct 


ys been covered 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance system. Payments 
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from the trust fund(s) to the railroad retirement account, beginning July 
1958, are indicated by negative figures; payments to the trust fund(s) from 
the account, beginning June 1959, by positive figures. Footnote 2 indicates 
the treatment of interest transfers. 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales 
of services. Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office 
building construction. Since the January 1947 inception of the disability 
insurance trust fund, most administrative expenses are paid initially from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund with subsequent reimbursement 
(plus interest, see footnote 2) from the disability insurance trust fund for 
the allocated cost of disability insurance operations. The Treasury Depart- 
ment isreimbursed from theappropriate trust fund for its expenses as incurred. 

5 Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of interest accrued on bonds 
at the time of purchase. 

® Includes transactions of predecessor fund, the old-age reserve account, 
January 1937-December 1939. 

? Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U. S. Government. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Taste 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of selected 
months, December 1948-/ April. 1961, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, April 1961 ! 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 24, 1961] 



































Total Wife’s or husband’s Child’s ¢ |Widow’s! acorn. wai 
Item | | ontere| ability 3 | | = er’s ent’s 
Total OASI? | DI? Total | OASI? DI? | Total | OASI? DI? 7 
| \ | 
Number 
| | } —f-< - ea 
In current-payment | | | | 
status at end | } | 
of— | | | | 
December: | } | 
1948 4,557| 2,314, 557) < Seer } 320,928} 320,928)_...... 581,265) 581,265/....... -| 210,253] 142,223) 11,903 
, 243) 3,477,243). 508,350) 508,350)_....__- 699,703; 699,703)........ 314,189) 169,438 14,579 
5,549) 5,025, 549) ase) 787,850) 737,850)....... 938,751 {| ee 454,563} 228,984) 21,460 
5,480) 6,886,480) _ 77 ---|1,015, 892)1,015,892)........- L, 160, 770}1,160,770}_.....- 638,091} 271,536 25,057 
28,121) 9,128,121}. - aaa l, 433, 507) 1,433, 507}_....... , 340, 995) 1,340,995) ____- _| 913,069) 301,240 26, 880 
, 234 12,162,177) 268, 057 (6, 920, 677 "237,719 2,031,091/2,018, 860} 12, 231 1 624, 135) 1, 606,028 18, 107| 1,232,583) 353,964 30,065 
| | | | | | | | 
57,718)13,549,261) 508,457|7,702,270) 363,878/2, 253, 653/2, 199, 026 iy 787, 277 89,952)1,445,017| 380,602 






, 567/13, 635, 468} 513,099)7,752,618) 365 
, 828/13, 740, 278) 521, 550/7,812,999) 370, 3 
5, 965) 13,840, 326} 535, 639|7,875,367| 380,069/2 2’ "204, 600) 2,2 5, 210 
,302)13, 919, 009) 545, 293|7,921,218) 385,628) 2,305,010)2, 245, 319 





558}2, 265, 762|2, 210, 630 796,802}  92,409)1,457,644| 382, 462 
,809,064}  94,387\1,471,340, 387,858 
815,511) 97,180|1,484,927| 392,711 
823,404, 99,974/1,497,786) 395,553 









August__- 





























Septembe . 5,713)13,970, 645| 555,068/7,951,700) 390,884 2) 314. 197 2/253. 110 , 828,633} 103,097)1, 508,357 392. d69 
SS , ae l 5,805) 14,010,762) 566,043\7,982,182) 398,065/2,320, 4782, 258,161 , 824,923) 105,661/1,517,893) 391,633 
November 730,467) 14,090,299} 640, 168/8,025,477| 433, 555|2,336, 351|2, 265, : , 974,723) 1,839, 193 5 5 393,73 
December ; 589)14,157,138) 687,451/8,061, 469 455, 371) 2,345, 983 2, 269, 384 ), 599) 2,000, 451) 1,844, 970 401,358 36,114 
1961 | | | 
| | } | 
ee 14,939,751) 14,213,585) 726, 166'8,098, 6s2| 475, 322|2, 353, 523)2, 1,846,896) 170,266 a at 405 034 36, 123 
February -.--......- 15,076, 831)\14,326,403) 750,428 8,167 ,417| 486,903) 2,370, 481/2, 1,860,682) 180,0771,5 407 , 6 36,124 
| ES 15, 203,094/ 14,412,243) 790,851/8,224,863) 506, 568/2,385, 295)2, 296. 980 315 2 1,866, 994 409, 207 36, 132 
eakiiks ceases 15,353,088 14,529, 699) 823, 389)8, 298,388) 5 ,043|2, 404, 213)2, 312,065 92, 148 2,088,048 1,878,850 411,785 36, 205 
| | | | | 
Awarded, April 1961) 297,150) 245,684) 51,466) 129,065) 26,421; 48,027) 40,823 7,204) 57,255) 39,414) 17,841) 25,065) 10,854 463 


In current-payment | | 
Status at end 




















of— | 
December: | 
, a ---| $45,872. 5] $45,872.5)........- $26, 564.2 2! .-----.-| $4,307.3)| $4,307.3)__- $7,549.0) $7,549.0]_......_- $4,331.0) $2,958.6 $1*2.2 
eee 126,856. 5) 126,856. 5)_....._- 77, 678.3} - ccswtonanl BAGH Bap Oe Elacce 19, 366.3) 19,366.3)_........ 11,481.3) 5,800.8 544.9 
,, 205, 179.0 _- -| 19,178.4) 19,178.4)_.... 28, 141.3) 28,141.3).........] 18, 482.2 2| 8,272.7 887.0 
ee 339, 342.0 5 Sa 32, 270.6) 32,270.6)..._- .| 40,996.4) 40,996. 4)_...__- .| 29,525.7) 12,088.9) 1,188.6 
saa my 592.9) 4 ‘ Ss .--..-| 48,325.6) 48,325.6)_..._.- 50,323.7| 50,323.7)_ 45,779.7| 14,262.2) 1,364.8 
17, 528.6} 677,103. 7|$20, 424.9 (459, 201.1 $19, 015. 7} 71, 230.1) 70,814.8) $415.2) 64,130.2) 63,636.3) $494.0) 63,976.6| 17,886.5] 1,588.3 
| | | 
874, 287.8) 837,032. 8| 37, 255.0) 565,321 8) 32, 498.9 86, 511.7) 84,544.8) 1,966.9) 83,345.3) 80,556.0| 2,789.3) 82,47: 22,05 2,082.0 
881, 160.6) 843, 667.9) eg 32,¢ h48.0) 87,059.0) 85,076.9) 1,982.1) 84,008.3) 81,145.7| 2,862.6) 83,312.; 102.0 
| 889,862.5) 851,791.2) 38,071.4/575 , 122.9) 87,700.6) 85 5.8} 2,024.8) 84,788.8) 81,865.1| 2,923.7 117.4 
J 899, 122.9 860,049. 1| 39,073.8)58 , 969.8) 88,384.5 -7| 2,096.8) 85,363.2,) 82,356.0) 3,007.2 128.0 
yO ET 906, 194.5) 866,476.7| 39,717.85 , 483.8) 88,883.7 -8) 2,142.0) 85,994.4) 82,902.4) 3,092.0 139.1 
September-_.....-. 910, 963.2) 870,614.1) 40,349.1/5 4,971. 0} 89, 294.2 87, 106.3 2,187.8) 86,525.9) 83,335.6) 3,190.3 1.8 
, 915,056. 5) 873,929.7) 41,126.8/59 , 626. 1| 89,584.5) 87,356.3) 2,228.1) 86,510.8) 83,238.4| 3,272.5 0.9 
November-.....-- | 924,844.3) 879,453.8) 45,390. 5)/594,075.9 38. 769.8 90, 152.1 87,669.5) 2,482.6 88,320.0) 84,182.0) 4,138.1 1.8 
December-.-....-- 936, 320. 6) 888, 320.5) 48,000. 2/596,849.1) 40,667.5) 90,502.6) 87,867.0) 2,635.6) 93,275.3) 88,578.2| 4,697.1 177.9 
1961 
| | } 
January__........] 943, 254.1] 892,932.3} 50,321. 7/600, 273. 7| 88,105.2; 2,756.2) 93,952.9) 88,829.7 23,829.7| 2,181.5 
February_........| 953,491.9| 901,777.7| 51,714. 2\606, 594. : 88,794.4, 2,840.7) 95,008.1, 89, 609.0 23,974.4| 2,184.3 
pe | 962,808.8) 908,724.0| 54,084.7/611,741 89, 287.9) 2,990.4) 95,931.2) 90,082.4 24,097.7| 2,186.5 
ee, 973, 352.5 917,388.7| 55,963.7,617, 905. 3 89,948.1!| 3,107.4) 96,993.5) 90,772.7 24,278.6| 2,395.3 
} | } 
Awarded, April 1961! 18,963.7} 15,809.3) 3,154.4) 10,158.5) 2,399.4) 1,845.3) 1,603.1 242.2) 2,322.9) 1,810.2 653.8 32.6 
| | | | | | 













1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 50-64. 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 4 Includes benefits p » to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the children of disabled, d ed, or retired workers—whose disability began 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the before age 18. 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired- 5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amen ts, certain 
worker) beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefit imp sums 
workers. Benefits under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program awarded and monthly fits in current-payment st ispended 
are payable from the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance for December 1958; figt enefits in current-pay1 e end 
(disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. of December 1958 are re not available, but corres 1 as of 
3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers under age 65. For months before the end of November 1958 are shown in their place. 


November 1960, disability benefits were limited to disabled workers aged 
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TaBLe 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and monthly amount (in dollars) of benefits | in current-pay- 
ment status as of December 31, 1960, by type of benefit and by State 

































































Bene- Total Wife’s or husband’s | Child’s * | 
ficiary’s | acs a aah } | 
State of | | Pf . 
residence,? | Disa- | | Widow’s | Moth- Par- 
Old-age New ¢ | } | or wid- ’ ’ 
number, | bility ¢ | | > er’s ent’s 
and | Total | OASI? DI? | Total | OASI? | DI3 Total | OASI? | DI ower's 
monthly | } | | 
amount | | | 
i es i j eer — ae Se —— 
Total: | | 
Number] 14,844,589 14,157,138 687,451) 8,061,469 455,371) 2,345,983) 2,269,384’ 76,599) 2,000,451! 1,844,970 ,481) 1,543,843) 401,358, 36,114 
AM0uD1/936 , 320, 632 888,320,463 48,000, 169 596,849,058 40, 667, 467/90, 502, 509 87,866,995 2,635, 604/93, 275, 280 88, 578, 182'4, 607° 098/89, 053, 621/23, 794, 724)/2, 177,883 
— | - — — —$——$__——— — —— 
Ala. | | | | 
Number 236, 350 218, 304 18,046 103,069 10, 449) 37,770 35,405) R 365 52,478) 47, 246) 5, 232 20, 808 10, 643) 1,133 
Amount 12,055, 864| 10,977,565) 1,078,299 6,501,748 874 297| 1,147,360 1,075, 521) 1,839} 1,907,030) 1,774,867) 132,163) 1,039,096 525, 397 60,936 
Alaska | | | | 
Number 5,942 223 2,908 122] 317 298 19 2,084| 2,002} 82 225 277 9 
Amount 349,444 13,877 212,331 sales 10,876 10, 346) 530 — pean 1,910 12,626 13,571 611 
Ariz.: | | 
Number 85,731 79,845 5, 886 42, 667 3,855] 12,150 11,494) 656 17, 206) 15,831) 1,375 6, 654) 2,972 y 
Amount 5,437,649, 5,004,219 433,430) 3,240,610 363 614| 478,227' 453,751 24,476, 790,120) 744,780 45,340) 382,739) 169,224) 13,115 
Ark. | | | | | 
Number 160,901} 152,057 8,844 81,432 5,250] 30,775} 29,528} 1,247] 26 .213| 23,866) 2,347] 11,913) 4,744 574 
Amount 8,003,045) 7,480,742 522,303, 4,907,806 426, 920} 893 , 325 856,591} 36,734 931,754 873,105; 58,649 576, 747 235,277 31,216 
Calif.: | | | | 
Number. 1,154,474; 1,108,993 45,481 674, 210 33 645| 160, 958 156, 804 4,154 142, 180) 134, 498) 7,682 116, 690 24,978 1,813 
Amount 76,391,170) 72,773,995) 3,617,175) 50,628,068) 3,168,642) 6,510,137 sesh ags 162,352 es 7,310, 461) 286, 181) 6,799,754! 1,574,533) 113,394 
Colo j | | | | 
Number 123,321 118, 824 4,497 ) 2 969} 19,927 19, 458) 469 17,738) 16,679 1,059) 11,229 3,081 157 
Amount 7,661,560| 7,347,491 314,069) 4,956,787 266,431) 758,547 dre 15,742 852, 232) 820, 336 31,896] 633,647 184, 962 8,954 
Conn | | | | | j } 
Number 224, 290 216, 285 8,005 130,652 6 065| 32,669 31,975 604 91, 754| 20, 508! 1, 246) 27,958 4,7 29 463 
Amount._| 16,094,660) 15,456,633) 638,027) 10,774,37 163,558) 1,450,993 1 423,687) 27,306) 1,229,572) 1,182,409) 47,163) 1,724,961 320, $49) 30,355 
Del } | | | | 
Number 32, 848 31,350 1,498 18, 389 1,071 4,546 4,390 156 4,257) 3, 986) 2711 3,654 854) 77 
Amo unt 2,149,118) 2,037,337 111,781} 1,372,878 96, 462) 187 , 082 181, 273} 5,809 215,749) 206,239) 9,510; 217,797 54, 287! 4,863 
D.C | } | | | | | | 
Number 49,149 46, 962 2,187 28, 429) 1,762} 4,895 4,781 114} 7,087) 6,776} 311} 5,302 1, 547} 127 
Amount..| 3,002,871) 2,843,214) 159,657} 1,978,832} 146,990} 191,916) 188,289} 3,627] 302, 270| 293,230} 9,040} 206,554 78,948) 7,361 
‘la | | | | 
Number_.| 487,919 164,095 93,824, 278,993 16,177) 82,871 80,052! 2,819| 58,322} 53,494) 4,828) 39,473) «11, 28 801 
Amount__| 31,638,729, 29,934,829) 1,703,900) 21,265,449) 1,461 “a 3,311,485) 3,210,962) 100,523) 2 635, 219) 2,493, 206] 142,013) 2,272,870 646, 168 46,174 
Ga. | | | | | | 
Number 252, 199 231,824) 20,375 114, 482) 12,513 34,417 32,072) 2,345 57, 247 51,730 5,517] 21,534 10,924) 1,082 
Amount. .| 12,964,533) 11,774,653) ns 7 129, 644] 996,123) 1,065,463) 1,002,732) 62,731) 2,109,033) 1,978,007) 131,026) 1,085,461 520, 277) 58, 532 
Hawaii | | } | | j | | | 
Number..| 30,415 28 , 862! ,553| 15,711] 988} 3,903 3,751} 152 6,305) 5,892! 413) 2,299 1,113} 96 
Amount. ‘| 1,771,295, 1,667,315 103, 980) 1,100,053 86,418 137, 137 132, 088) 5,049) 263,047 250, 534] 12,513 119,077 59, 637) 5,926 
Idaho | | | | | | | | | 
Number | 53,898) 52,029 1,869} 30, 125 1, 136) 9, 558| 9, 335) 223} 7,793 7,283} 510 4,053 1,146 87 
Amount_.| 3,296,205) 3,169,429 126, 776) 2,156, 458 102,556! 359,619) 351,605 8,014) 378,976) 362,770) 16,206) 222,387 70, 889) 5,320 
ll. | | i | | | | 
Seemiier 1 844, 571) 811,965 32 606} 477,430 24,061) 129, 582 126, 876} 2, 706) 94,942 89, 103) 5,839) 97,416 19, 234 1,906 
Amount.-.| 57,480,223) 54,954,436) 2,525,787] 37,536,131] 2,220,658] 5,442,208] 5,340,573) 101,635] 5,055, 736 $,002, 269) 203,494) 5,859,420) 1,242,390; 123,680 
Ind. | | | | 
Number | 416,923 400, 573 16, 350 231, 335 10, 671) 70,013 68 , 193) 1,820 51,052 47,193) 3,859) 43,449 9,555 848 
Amount._| 26,956,944) 25,767,557| 1,189,387| 17,358,049 994,370) 2,808,394) 2,742,087 66,307) 2,603,703) 2,474,993) 128,710) 2,525,069 $13,489 53,870 
lows | } | 
Number | 266 , 537 258 , 961 7,576] 155, 167 5,080 51,994 51,109} 885) 25,336 23,725 1,611 23,702 4,934 324 
Amount 16,524,212) 15,998,747 525,465] 11,198,340 444,213) 2,003,785) 1 973, 436) 30,349) 1,222,180) 1,171,277; 50,903) 1,337,551 298 , 447 19,696 
Kans. | | | | | | | 
Number... 192, 696) 186, 154 6,542) 109, 628 4,289 36, 948 36, 217 731] 20,637) 19,115) 1,522 17,175 3,753 266 
Amount... 11,601, 755) 11,145,412 456,343} 7,659,517| ~ 380 531| 1,362,621] 1,336, 0 26,021) 1, 007, 727| 957 , 936) 49,791) 942,638 233,174 15,547 
Cy: | | | 
Number... 274,994 253 , 987 21,007) 131,617 10,183 49,524 46,334) 3,190 51,418) 43,784 7,634) 22,302 8,985 965 
Amount.-_} 14,610,443 aren 1,156,692} 8,566,109 879,159] 1,570,667 asc id 96,094 1,896, 849) 1,715,410} 181,439} 1,169,072 72,871 55,716 
La.: | | | | } 
Number... 187, 123} 172,729) 14, 394) 80,958 8, 333 27,155 25, 200) 1,955 42,212! 38, 106 4,106 19,014 8,778 673 
Amount.-.} 10,083,526) 9,230, 331) 853, 195] 5,339,375 692,419 886, 304 $27, 246 — 1,674,490) 1,572,772' 101,718 990, 031 464, 865 36,042 
Maine | | | | } | | | 
Number-_.| 100, 809 96,512 4,297) 58,048 14,654 14,148 506 12, 420| 11,322) 1,098) 10, 356) 2,447 191 
Amount..| 6,030,390) 5,756,969) 273,421) 3,991,955 543,198) 527,644 078 550,016) 519, = 30,080! 566,747) aa0, 707) 10,930 
Md | | | | | | | | 
Number. 196, 060 186, 984 9,076 103, 996) 2 25, 963 25, 127} 836) 28, 904 27, 216| 1, 683} 23, 762) 6, 355) 528 
Amount 12,371,034; 11,706,042) 664,992) 7,524,678} 579,619) 1,036,792) 1,006,339] 30,453) 1,430,891) 1,375,971) 54,920) 1,379,743} 386, 883) 32,428 
Mass. | | | | | | | | | 
Number... 500,026 480,157 19,869 292,985 14,405 68, 806 66,915) 1,891 49, 202 45, 629| 3,573) 62,019] 11,676 933 
Amount..| 33,926,125) 32,457,256) 1,468,869) 22,633,231) 1,272,247) 2,931,821) 2,860,504) 71,317) 2,584,473) 2,459,168) 125,305) 3,701,466) 744,888) 57,999 
Mich.: | | j | | | | | | 
Number-._| 629, 092 602,158 26, 934 334,912 18,001} 104,711) 101,748) 2, 963) 81,831 75, 861 5,970) 72,314 16, 201) 1,122 
Amount.-_| 43,699,363 41,620,117) 2,079,246) 27,454,200) 1,756,189, 4,474,084) 4.359,505) 114,579) 4,411,172 4,202,694) 208,478) 4,443,569) 1,085,492) 74,657 
Minn.: | | | | | 
Number-_. 295,017) 286,815 8, 2021 170,776 5,447 52,947 52,028) 919 32,785 30,949) 1,836) 26,177 6,495 390 
Amount. - nese 17,839,728) 576,166) 12,382,579) 484,205 2,025,618) 1,993, 421) 32, 197| 1,585,731) 1,525,967) 59, 764| 1,515,073} 399,209) 23,479 
Miss.: | | j } | | 
Number-. 159,103) 149,436) 9, 667} 76,105 5,569} 27,558 26,258} 1,300] 32,326] 29,528] 2,798! «10, 672 6,023 850 
Amount..| 7,223,343, 6,694,454) 528,889) 4,243,818, 432,651 721, 293) 686,771! 34,522) 1,006,625) 944,909; 61, 716) 501,374 oy 46, 693 
Mo. } | | 
Number | 402,004! 385,056 16,948 227 , 882 11, 53 68,929 67,116 1,813} 44,8 41, 249) 3, 507| 39,711 8,309) 789 
Amount..) 24,650,082) 23,477,572, 1,172,510) 16,256,618, 1,005,842, 2,556,253) 2,496,709) 59,544) 2,041,042) 1,933,918) 107, 1124) 2,256,099; 486,201; 48,027 
Mont | | | 
Number 57,897 55,925 1,972| 32,579 1,300 9,476 9, 267 209) 8, 408) 7,945 463 4,682 1,347) 105 
Amount_-.' 3,709,552) 3,567,582 141,970) 2,445,115 119,088 377, 678 369, 691 7, 987) 406, 597) 391,702 14,895) 271,382 83,314 6,378 
Nebr. i | | | | 
Number 131,333 127,943 3,390 77, 364 2,350 25,842 25,488 354 12, 525) 11,839 686 10,730 2,329) 193 
Amount 7,893,219, 7,662,731 230,488; 5,413,278 199, 769 951,909 940,706 11,203 587, 547! 568,031 19, 516 592,792 136, 305) 11,619 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 5,—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and monthly amount (in dollars) of benefits ' in current-pay- 
ment status as of December 31, 1960, by type of benefit and by State—Continued 







































































Bene- | Total | | Wife’s or husband’s Child’s * 
ficiary’s } | oe 2 at ae. 
a of | | | | Widow’s 
residence,? | Disa- | | 14. | Moth- Par- 
number, Old-age | pitity« | pod er’s | ent’s 
and | Total OASI3 DI? | Total OASI? | DI? Total OASI? | DI? . | 
monthly | | } | | 
amount } | | 
| | | 
z | | | ry sans i 5- = tai i . 
Nev.: | | | 

t Number. -| 16,085 15,370) 715 9,272 508 1,653 1, 586 67 3,035 2,895 140 1,192 398 27 
3 “ee 1,070,136} 1,014,711} 55, 425 693, 554) 47, 586 64,958 62,326 2,632) 167, 897) 162,690 5,207) 69,444 25, 154 1,543 
= N.H.: | | | 

Number.. 62,192 60,043 2,149 37, 867 1, 537 8,468 8,251) 217 6, 436 6,041 395 6, 486 1,312 86 
3 Amount_.| 3,008, 463) 3,839,180 154,283) 2,750,7% 134,124 336,012 328,881 7,131 319,730 306, 702 13,028 367,415 80,310} 5,143 
6 v3.2 | 
Nd. 
Number... 523, 866 503,638 20, 228 2985, 417| 15, 166, 77,080 75, 297) 1,783 53,190 49,911 3,279 68, 697 13,002! 1,314 
: Sree 36,889,557) 35,288,614) 1,600,943) 23,898,685) 1,410,759] 3,393,437] 3,324,310) 69,127) 2,996,517) 2,875,460, 121,057 4,225,933) 876,532) 87,604 
IN. LOX.: } | 

s Number.. 47,032 44,498 2,534 20,703) 1,377 6,917 6, 580| 12,543 11,73 820 3,099 2, 207) 186 

; we 2,517,169) 2,365,855 151,314) 1,398,413) 119,607 228, 331 218, 079) 487 ,052 465, 597 21,455 164,412 109,001 10,353 
IN Zo: | 
| Number._| 1,507,099} 1,447,303 59,796 $90, 561] 45,367) 214,072} 208,900 5,172} 148,115} 138,858 9,257; 179,361 35, 889 3,734 

4 wa 103, 763, 266) 99,136,823] 4,626,443] 69,226,822) 4,092,630) 9,149,160) 8,950,687) 198,473) 7,934,794) 7,590,454) 335,340/10,785,393) 2, 246, 500 
6 N.C.: 

Number... 322, 637 299, 513 23,124 150,728 14,442 49, 563 46,817 2,746 67,787 61,851 5, 936 25, 293 13, 709} 1,115 

2 ee 16, 483, 536) 15,123,554] 1,359,982} 9,402,899) 1,143,418} 1,494,166) 1,419,993) 74,173) 2,457,132) 2,314,741) 142,391) 1,264,110) 661,186) 60,625 
N.Dak.: } | | 

se Number-. 50,331 49,182 1,149 28, 482 687 10,052 6, 63€ 6,322 314 3, 209 1,201) 64 

4 Amount..| 2,996,362) 2,926,757 69,605} 2,040,347 56, 569 375,525 274,054 265 , 666 8, 388 179,878 66,477) 3,512 
, Ohio | 

: Number... 797,161 761,851 35,310 426,740 23,635) 131,173 98, 353 90,513 7,840 95, 562 20, 088} 1,610 

3 Amount--_| 53,445,684] 50,819,597] 2,626,087] 33,418,008] 2,220,347] 5,497,884) 5, 5,137,040) 4,875,954) 261,086) 5,759,106) 1,309 $43) 103, 456 
15 Okla.: 

as Number-. 183,159 174, 466 8 95,813 5, 33, 502 26, 635} 24,561 2,074 16,2 4,938] 421 

:3 Amount-__| 10,504,247] 9,913,474 590, 77: 6, 501,168 488,720) 1,150,151] 1,113,166) 36,985) 1,188,053) 1,122,985 65, 068 870, 238 281,933} 23,984 
ie Oreg.: | | 

- Number-. 171, 244 164, 926 6,318 102, 527 4,272 26, 292 25, 633 659) 19, 447] 18,060 1,387 15, 402 3,063 241 
4 Amount. _}| 11,199,562) 10,726,235 473,327] 7,646,758 398,067} 1,032,445) 1,007,542 24,903) 1,025 300] 974,943 50,357 881, 891 199, 625 15,476 
5 Pa.: | } 

Number._.| 1,044,104 993 , 023) 51,081 552,036 35, 231 167,078 161,212 5, 119,733} 109,749 9, 984) 137, 483 29,611] 2,932 
~ Amount..| 70,099,775) 66,262,895) 3,836,880] 43,332,129) 3,260,284) 7,006,769] 6,778,046) 228 6, 247,811] 5,899,938} 347,873) 8,145,273) 1,923,644) 183,865 
Pa: | | 

Number... 103, 194 99,952 3,242 45,953 1,318 18, 666 18,170 406 30,711] 29, 283 1, 428 . 3 557| 425 
“ Amount..| 3,404,505) 3,297,835 106,670] 2,137,156 81,815 355,652 348, 096 7,556 575, -_ 557,809 17,299 110,791 123,705; 20,278 
32 RL: 

: Number-. 85,910 82, 227 3, 683 50,915 2,774) 11,714) 11, 368 346} 7,844] 7,281 563) 10,596 1,916 151 
6 Amount. 5,751,266) 5,477,473} 273,793) 3,864,284] 241,822) 485,104) 472,720] 12,384] 408,146] 388,559) 19,587) 621,440) 120,860) 9, 610 
2b 8.C.: | | 

. Number... 152,828} 140,560] 12,268 65,407 7,611 19,985] 18,583 1, 402| 38,724) 3,255 12,274 8,155] 672 
<4 a Amount..| 7,641,696) 6,922,445 719,251] 4,072,032 604, 466 600, 336 563,776 36,560] 1,354,775) 1,2 78, 225 608 , 61. 364, 991 36, 486 
2 8.Dak.: | | 

. Number-. 59, 966 58, 421 1,545 34,121 963) 12,031 11,827 204] 7,047 6, 669 378 4,420 1, 298) 86 
06 Amount._} 3,529,123} 3,432,426 96,697} 2,386, 241 79, 556} 441,727| 435,036 6,691] 209,535 289,085} 10,450) 244,343 72 632| 5,089 
30 Tenn.: | | | 

Number... 270, 265 252,726 17,539 132, 296 10,039 45,681 43, 267 2,414 48,95 43, 866 5,086 ), 783 1,075 
48 1 Amount._}| 13,804,813) 12,767,073) 1,037,740] 8,080,384 835,774) 1,364,109) 1,292,184 71,925) 1,841,269) 1,711,228) 130,041 499 a 59, 900 
70 Yex.: | 

Number... 599, 032) 568 , 920} 30,112 295, 644 18,959} 100,646) 96, 972 3,674) 107,295) 99, 81¢ 7,479 20,347] 1,754 
24 Amount... 33, 430, 860) 3,008,109) 1,957,710] 19,695,581] 1,631,168) 3,385,318) 3,266,712] 118,606) 4,633,997) 4,426,061} 207,936 1,110,365} 98,408 
96 Utah: | | | 

a Number..| 55, 449} 53, 600 1,849 28,310) 1,116) 9, 395) 9, 166) 22 9,733 9,229 504 5,144 1, 667} S4 
ro Amount..| 3,521,732} 3,391,175) 130,557] 2,139,083} 104,198} 376,034) 367,259] 8,775) 495, 70 478,116] 17,584) 296,600, 104,927 5,190 
A7 V6: | | | | | 
‘ Number_. 38, 823) 37,114 1,709 22,003 1,074] 6, 126} 5,923} 203 4,518 4, 086 432 935 86 
a Amount_.| 2,341,018} 2,229,434; 111,584] 1,528,067! 92,790} 226,606) 219,829) 6,777| 207,568} 195,551 12,017 55, 456 5,029 
16 V.L: | | | 
ms Number..| 1,114 1,102 12 540| 10} 126} 125] 1 338 337 1 48 46 6 
ihe Amount. -| 46,828 46, 036) 792 29, 389) 762) 3, 234] 3, 219) 15 9,048) 9,033 15 2,333 1, 755) 307 
)42 Va.: | | | | 

Number.. 73, 251 254, 104 19,147 131, 669) 11,372 40,951) 38, 529] 2,422 52, 106 46,753 5, 353 25, 834 10,180 1,139 
91 Amount._| 14,960,361) 13,787,237] 1,178,124) 8,587,651] 959,688) 1,344,151] 1,269,464) 74,687) 2,087,427) 1,948,678! 138,749) 1,371,235 46,334] 63,875 
130 Wash.: | | | 

Number... 246, 330 237, 152) 9,178 144,175) 6,427 38,083 37,139 O44 28, 532 26,725 1,80 24, 206 4 283 
28 Amount--| 16,321,256 15, G51, 644) 699,712] 10,968,837! 597,878} 1,528,029! 1,491,936} 36,093) 1,517,693) 1,451,952) 65,741) 1,393,777; 208,031} 17,011 
428 Pa, © } | | 

? Number..-| 187,518 168, 288} 19, 230 80,007 8,935 32, 862 29, 756 3,106 39, 284 32,095 7,189 18, 064 7 810 

“4 Amount-_! 10,831,399) 9,684,130) 1,147,269) 5,724,804; 840,645) 1,160,477) 1,051,402) 109,075) 1,631,822) 1,434,273) 197,549) 983,175 444,702 45,774 
Wis. | | | 
Number. 371,027 358, 202 12,825 210,351 8,449 65,749 64,322 1,427 40, 427 37,478 2,949 37,642 7,843 566 
122 Amount..| 23,997,842) 23,074,842) 923,000) 15,814,563) 777,882) 2,596,665) 2,546,440) 50,225) 2,038,996) 1,944,103) 94,893) 2,231,716 581) 34,439 
7 Wyo.: | 
Number-. 22, 535 21, 662 873 12,713 548 3,511 3,419 92 3, 491 3, 258 233 1,764 477 31 
rn Amount.-| 1,412,452) 1,354,099 58,353 923, 467 48,843 32,699! 129,761 2,938, 175,828; 169,256 6,572) 100,134 2 1,823 

79 

e Foreign: 
850 Number. . 100,815 98,791 2,024 57,150 1,528 15,749 15,498 251 10,03 9, 786 245 13,025 2,845 487 
693 Amount...) 6,361,467) 6,199,186 162,281) 4,359,978 144,510 578,828 568,784 10,044 398,573, 300,846 7,727 706,141 144,412 28,995 
729 _ Bele: fs. : ae A 
027 1 A person receiving both an old-age (retired-worker) benefit and a second- old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the 
02 pe £ 
ary survivor benefit, or an OASI secondary life benefit that was awarded, OASI trust fund to old-age (retired-worker) beneficiaries and their depend- 
105 reinstated, or adjusted after Sept. 13, 1956, is represented only once—under ents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits under the disability 
378 old-age benefits—and the old-age benefit amount includes the reduced sec- insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the DI trust fund to 
ondary benefit. A person receiving both a disability (disabled-worker) bene- iisability (disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. 
193 fitand a DI secondary benefit is represented once—under disability benefits— 4 Payable to disabled workers under age 65. 
619 and the disability benefit amount includes the reduced secondary benefit. 5 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over-,-dependent 
2 Based on monthly benefit check address. children of deceased, disabled, or retired insured workers whof disability 
3 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) part of the began before age 18 ; 
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TasLe 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


Number of beneficiaries aged 65 or over! receiving monthly 


benefits per 1,000 population aged 65 or over,? by State, December 31, 1960 








































Aged bene- Aged bene- 
State (ranked by number of aged beneficiaries | ficiaries per State (ranked by number of aged beneficiaries ficiaries per 
per 1,000 aged population) 1,000 aged per 1,000 aged population) 1,000 aged 
population | population 
eS ae eae ae a a Ce ae 638 Nebraska 633 
—  Florida....... 631 
A ERE ES a SNES SO RN Sa Soe 736 Wyoming 631 
Michigan............ 719 || North Carolina 628 
New Hampshire... 719 | California__ 621 
Connecticut_....... 716 || Kansas. 620 
I 6 eticccsaw den 712 || Kentue 614 
New Jersey........ 709 || Virginia___- 609 
Re 709 Maryland.. 608 
ae we |. Re i Se Pd 605 
I de 701 
ERE I eee a Lee ee 591 
SE a SSE ae ee a ee ee ae | 686 Alaska... 586 
New York...___. | 685 Nevada 583 
NER ee } 680 || Tennessee_. 568 
Massachusetts | 680 | Colorado... 565 
Delaware... ..... 677 || South Carolina 565 
Vermont__....... 676 || Arkansas 561 
Washington_____- | 671 Alabama. 540 
| ara | OT ah iis Ba digas SAG laine ncanaainenannaeeeeee 530 
NS Sa a <a eee | 660 | 
| pL RRL ESS ee SPs eee eee et WO es 529 
a OS TE | 657 || New Mexico 525 
Montana___..___- 654 || Oklahoma........_.._- 518 
Sara 645 | i” “Ape 512 
North Dakota 643 || District of Columbia_- 511 
i RED SS a a a ea 642 || Puerto Rico.......... 462 
es i i n wnueboadkin | 640 || Louisiana.._........ 456 
Ee ee 635 || Virgin Islands 297 
South Dakota 634 











1 Persons receiving old-age, wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, widower’s, and 
parent’s benefits; adjusted to exclude (1) women beneficiaries aged 62-64, 
(2) wife beneficiaries under age 62 with child beneficiaries in their care, and 
(3) duplicate counts for beneficiaries receiving both old-age and wife’s or hus- 
band’s benefits. 





? Preliminary estimate of the population aged 65 or over as of January 1, 
1961, based on 1960 census figures, prepared by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 

3 United States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
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$5 
$5. 
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$1.75. 

® 
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$6.75. 
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14, Mar. 1961, pp. 104-108. $1.50. 
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14, Apr. 1961, pp. 397-418. $1.75. 


TRECKER, AupREY R., and Trecker, HARLEIGH B. Hand- 
book of Community Service Projects. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1960. 519 pp. $6.50. 

How to set up projects, with examples. 


RETIREMENT AND OLD AGE 


CoHEN, WILBUR J. “Welfare Policies Relating to Income 
and Tax Status of the Aged.” Geriatrics, Vol. 16, Apr. 
1961, pp. 193-202. $1. 


Forp, NorMAN D. How to Earn an Income While 
Retired. 3d ed. Greenlawn, N.Y.: Harian Publications, 
1960. 88 pp. $1.50. 


GREENBERG, LEON. “Productivity of Older Workers.” The 
Gerontologist, Vol. 1, Mar. 1961, pp. 38-41. $1.25. 


HAVIGHURST, Ropert J. “Successful Aging.” 
tologist, Vol. 1, Mar. 1961, pp. 8-13. $1.25. 

Address before the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Sept. 2, 1960. 


The Geron- 


KeocH, EvGeNeE J. “Pensions for the Self-Employed.” 
Best’s Insurance News, Life Edition, Vol. 61, Apr. 1961, 
pp. 87-93. 50 cents. 

Discusses several bills in Congress on retirement 
benefits for the self-employed. 
LovaLp, Keirn A. “Social Life of the Aged Homeless 
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TaBLe 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Amount of benefit payments in calendar year 1960, by State 


[In thousands] 



















































































OASI? DI? 
= 
an ; ; } Monthly benefits 3 Monthly bencfits 3 
Beneficiary’s State of residence Total ______| Lump-sum| Aenea int oe 
Total death | 
| | Old-age beens ana Survivor | Payments‘ Total Disability sae 
a 7 o eae a | “| | mm se a a = gilt ae a er ta om 
Osta ncnninendiiasnescenscatteadod |$11, 244,795 | $10,676,628 $7,052,879 | $1,143,252 | $2,316,211 | $164,286 $568,167 | $488,594 $79, 573 
Alabama.-. 144,405 131,788 76, 486 14, 663 38,395 | 2, 244 | 12,617 | 10,359 | 2, 258 
Alaska..... . 4,325 4,128 2,572 197 1, 263 | 96 197 162 | 35 
Arizona_. = 63,884 58,721 37,427 5,913 14, 567 814 5,163 4,399 | 764 
Arkansas. 95,705 89,559 57,890 11,497 | 18,968 | 1,204 6,146 | 5,090 | 4,056 
California 913,161 870, 157 595,921 80,988 | 180,219 | 13,029 43,004 | 38, 287 | 4,717 
ED itketwinan<cdeltievtiiedcn 91,502 87,923 58,490 9,646 | 18,550 1,237 3,579 3,078 | 501 
Connecticut ‘ 193,918 186, 222 127,334 18,314 | 37 , 657 2,917 7,696 6,891 | 805 
bs dil acl nina miaanbliraiate | 25,794 24,477 16, 222 2,377 | 5,478 400 1,317 | 1,154 | 163 
Pat | 36,340 34,449 23, 553 2, 454 7,764 678 1,891 | 1,759 132 
| 373, 543 353, 624 247 , 666 40, 584 60, 867 4,507 | 19,919 17,338 2,581 
| 154,117 140,750 83,499 13,451 | 41,218 2,582 | 13,367 11,419 1,948 
j | | | 
NR os Casein ca aen | 2,397 19,969 13,013 1,979 | 4,722 | 255 | 1,158 | 968 | 190 
Idaho... : 39,383 37,924 25,485 4,670 | 7,256 | 513 | 1, 459 | 1,205 | 254 
Iilinois__. 692,159 | 662,331 444,336 68,397 139,089 10,509 | 29,828 | 26, 574 | 3, 254 
Indiana _- 324, 982 310,805 206, 206 35, 705 64,253 4,641 } 14,177 | 12,040 2,137 
Iowa....-. | 197, 646 191,610 132,336 25,118 31,630 2, 526 6,036 | 5,215 | 821 
Kansas 139,032 133,790 90,670 17,107 24, 066 1,947 | 5,242 4,421 | 821 
Kentucky | 174, 969 161,842 101,439 20,011 37, 996 2,396 | 13,127 10,134 | 2,993 
Louisiana -- |} 119,998 110, 216 62,420 11,041 34, 624 2,131 9,782 | 8,116 1,666 
Maine. -_.. ot 73,368 69,996 | 47,795 7,040 | 14,161 1,000 3,372 | 2,853 | 519 
Maryland 148, 497 140, 691 88,649 13,014 | 36, 386 2,642 | 7,806 | 6,866 | 940 
po SE eee ae ae | 412, 567 394,895 | 270,313 7,172 | 81,108 | 6,302 17,672 | 15,484 2,188 
| | 
ae ee ae ee | 524,830 500,163 | 324,655 56, 607 111,762 7,139 | 24, 667 | 21, 233 | 3,434 
| MSS --| 220,071 213,497 | 146, 206 25,816 38,611 2,864 | 6,574 | 5,626 | 948 
SL, ESE ase | 86, 239 80,181 50,073 19, 441 1,247 | 6,058 | 5,030 | 1,028 
a ‘ a 296, 577 282,740 192,817 53,560 | 4,196 | 12,072 | 1,765 
Montana 44,683 42,939 29,078 8, 282 602 | 1,489 | 255 
Nebraska-.. } 94,894 92,158 64,162 11,984 | 14,644 1,368 5 | 2,410 | 326 
i. eee | 12,778 12,101 | 8,111 866 | 2,845 279 677 590 87 
New Hampshire. --_-.......- | 48, 438 46,533 | 32,699 4,306 | 8, 767 | 761 1,905 | 1,674 | 231 
New Jersey. .....-. | 445,094 425, 603 282, 67! 42,351 | 93,678 | 6, 896 | 19,491 | 17, 443 | 2,048 
RE ETS 29,747 28,014 16, 222 3,026 8, 281 485 | 1,733 | 1,383 | 350 
oe aes 1,195,867 819, 581 114, 652 | 242,354 19, 280 | 56,042 50,118 5,924 
PE SIN, 6.6 intents banendccabhateaie 196, 505 180,920 | 110, 258 19,460 7,96 3,242 | 15, 585 13,301 2,284 
Dd | RS a eee } 35,615 34,850 24,016 4,956 | 437 | 765 632 | 133 
ES RE Te Sere es | 644, 662 613,316 397, 297 69,191 | 9,118 31,346 26,885 | 4,461 
Oklahoma. -........... eae ee Se. | 125, 296 118,340 76, 207 14, 483 1,744 | 6,956 5,875 1,081 
Se tr ao My nk RS. | 134, 603 129, 165 90,807 13,194 1,721 5,438 4,685 753 
Mo ETE ERE IAL 849, 509 802, 502 514,575 87,941 12, 769 | 47,007 40, 293 6,714 
DD” EES eS eT as 39,610 38, 546 24,798 6,074 433 | 1,064 822 242 
| PERT ES AEE NET 70,010 66,579 | 46,089 6,117 13 1,031 3,431 3,052 379 
South Carolina. ............-.- ET 91,471 83,157 | 47,793 7,826 25, 826 1,712 8,314 7,101 1,213 
South Dakota_..___- Midcendtetiadtelakdink 42,261 41,152 28, 232 5,681 6, 667 572 1,109 933 176 
Tennessee.......... ae has hades 164,857 152,997 | 95,052 17,336 38,152 2,457 11,860 9,731 2,129 
Ee eee ee ee arte 397,481 74,508 | 230,066 42,500 95, 602 6,340 | 22,973 19, 450 3 
J ee ee Se 42,170 | 40,750 | 25,278 4,897 | 9,935 640 1,420 1,154 aia) 
Vermont._....-- i sctibtinnsausicodewsil 28,394 27,000 | 18, 235 2,895 | 5, 506 364 | 1,394 1,172 222 
\. } _ ER RGECS cre: 557 545 | 341 | 53 | 144 7 12 12 
5 Se ee aa a 179,628 165, 889 | 101, 304 | 17,073 | 44,542 2,970 13,739 11,348 2,391 
| SST | 196, 529 188,261 | 130, 261 35, 946 2, 634 8, 268 7,214 1,054 
West Virginia 130,673 116,954 68,068 32,458 1,590 13,719 10,148 3, 571 
L.... =a _ 287,768 276,826 186, 842 | j 53,340 3, 862 10,942 9,433 1,509 
Wyoming...____. ; : 16,963 16, 280 10,919 | 1,734 3,330 297 683 584 99 
PE iin titiinnnicdanihiieitenacabeaneauss 74,551 72,428 50,437 7,291 14,041 659 2,123 1,889 234 
! Based on benefit check address. beneficiaries in their care, dependent aged husbands, children under age 18, 
2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) part of the and disabled children aged 18 or over (whose disability began before age 18 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the of old-age or clisability insurance beneficiaries. Survivor benefits are paid 
OASI trust fund to old-age (retired-worker) beneficiaries and their depend- to aged widows, dependent aged widowers, children under age 18, disabled 
ents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits under the disability children aged 18 or over whose disability began before age 18, widows or 
insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the DI trust fund to divorced wives with child beneficiaries in their care, and dependent aged 
disability (disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. parents of deceased insured workers. 
3 Distribution by type of benefit and by State estimated. Supplementary 4 Distribution by State based on 10-percent sample 
benefits are paid to wives aged 62 or over, wives under age 62 with child § Less than $500 
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TaBLE 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, 
by State, April 1961 ! 





| | | 























































































| Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by | Compensated unemployment 
| | continued claims | 
Average 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 3 | Total unemployment | Weekly 
State " | | insured 
place- | 
ments | unem- 
Total? | Women | Total | Women Average | Lon 
ota om | = om Weeks Benefits weekly | Weeks | Average| ™¢? 
com- id 4 number of| com- weekly 
| pensated a bene- | pensated | payment 
} ficiaries 
j | 
| | | 
| ee. oon 5 440,207 | 1,468,003 | 507,251 | 11,784,857 | 3,541,625 | 10,656,283 | $362,538,796 | 2,664,071 | 9,897,973 $34.18 | 2,779,447 
ee ee 6,747 18, 684 | 5,019 | 157,808 | 37,490 128,933 2,958,716 | 32, 233 123,884 23.22 38,181 
St — 604 2,403 369 28,129 3,700 25,056 937,198 | 6, 264 24,159 37.78 6,164 
ere 6,988 8,898 1,984 52,571 12,143 40,689 1,229,918 10,172 39,051 30.53 12,707 
J eee 6, 664 13,964 4,783 | 106,298 | 26,812 73,808 1,617,917 18,452 68,173 22.48 25,785 
California __ inmate 42,162 143,995 | 42,001 | 1,177,809 | 366, 662 1,162,652 52,177,687 290 , 663 1,105,418 40.7! 286, 867 
Colorado..... 7,616 5,899 1,353 58, 236 14,771 53,204 1,985,755 13,301 | 49,188 38.32 13,627 
Connecticut. we 7,190 24,820 13,390 186,752 | 75,192 168, 960 7,644,515 42,240 | 161,966 37.54 45,962 
Delaware 558 2,492 643 25,175 5,156 30,145 1,122,008 7,536 | 28,389 34.61 6,123 
District of Columbia. 3,620 3,133 906 26,963 | 7,417 23,096 611,032 5,774 | 22,592 26.59 6,423 
UD ideddnbnnes 15,783 | 32, 165 9,115 180, 656 | 47,292 128,375 3,646,989 32,094 121,402 29.02 45,100 
ee ee 9,895 26,412 11,007 168,973 68,324 140,782 3,467,041 35, 196 117, 564 27.37 47,293 
a ae 937 2, 506 865 21,439 | 9,930 20,104 608, 516 5,026 16,876 33.74 5,110 
Eee 4,276 2,719 536 30,442 5,208 26,494 1,124, 670 6,624 25,161 36.13 6,870 
SRE ECA 13,740 54,962 19,048 602,051 194,026 572,837 21, 239,095 143, 209 545,022 34.35 136,954 
RE ee 4,959 41,509 14, 865 311,634 86, 227 258, 894 8,024,459 64,724 242,446 31.94 65,413 
SSS eee 6, 660 | 7,354 3,214 74,387 19,343 72,676 2,127,107 18,169 | 65,818 30.48 17,075 
See 8,144 | 8,634 1,893 68 , 536 16, 767 68 , 262 2,353,648 17,066 | 64,120 35.05 16,352 
Kentucky............ 3,572 18,079 4,985 195,120 40,328 151,018 4,396,934 37,755 | 140, 841 29.69 48,895 
Seas 5,718 | 22,365 3,752 164,745 28,497 148,742 4,365,677 37,186 136, 265 30.34 39,921 
_ ee eee 1,482 | 10,175 7,764 94, 235 37,602 71,480 1,585, 782 17,870 66, 658 22.43 23,625 
Maryland..-_......... 5,947 | 21,987 9,251 198, 398 59,073 184, 426 5,497,321 46,107 171,668 30.62 43,629 
Massachusetts____._._ 10,212 56, 634 30,990 418, 516 173, 428 382, 227 13,359, 707 95, 557 325,421 37.63 100, 688 
Michigan............ 9,438 111, 565 17,820 907 , 438 160,579 808, 290 29,922,579 202,073 789,878 37.45 182,131 
Minnesota _. 7 15, 280 4,634 212,135 39,385 189,014 5, 566,645 47,254 178,632 30.03 50,771 
Mississippi 7 11, 986 3,843 97,301 23,776 7 1,724,605 18,891 69,441 23.51 23,775 
SE See 6 | 13,927 233 , 230 64, 571 187,131 5,116,442 46,783 164,865 29.23 57,493 
Montana............. 2 | 1,338 57,116 14, 487 48,675 1,392,672 12,169 48,675 28.46 11,224 
Nebraska............. 5 | 1,390 36,915 11,330 33,841 1,006,336 8,460 32, 248 30.44 7,819 
__. —_—— eae 2 | 1,044 22,799 7,156 22,050 805, 938 5,513 20,662 37.36 5,496 
New Hampshire 1,132 | 5, 808 44,171 | 19, 883 34,281 891, 578 8,570 31,424 26.95 10,968 
New Jersey.......... 10,572 | 29,123 455,162 | 208,054 440,760 14,071,438 | 110,190 395,522 32.85 107, 987 
New Merico.......... 3,583 | 730 42, 236 | 6,7 42,150 1,214, 391 10, 538 39,988 29.36 10,412 
«ss Ae 62,347 84,819 1,367,333 | 535,995 1,342,827 48,094, 272 | 335, 707 1, 226,054 37.45 334, 404 
| 
North Carolina_...._. 10, 406 24,638 | 269, 509 121,658 223,081 4,594,714 55,770 208,945 21.37 58,816 
North Dakota_-_...... 2,145 } 208 30,529 | 2,511 21,952 631,055 | 5,488 18,367 29.00 5,607 
| ee 14,973 j 19,051 777,782 177,222 727,384 30, 234,277 | 181,846 690, 426 42.33 186, 638 
Oklahoma. ._.-._- 11,543 | 3,125 104,716 29,756 88,540 2,301,135 | 22,135 83,570 26.62 25,847 
eae oa 5,096 3,928 137, 520 | 34,364 124,087 4,342,402 | 31,022 116, 200 35.71 32,088 
Pennsylvania... __ 17,445 48,942 1,122,119 | 316, 664 1,064,383 33, 709, 964 | 266 , 096 960,121 33.20 274,682 
Puerto Rico *__._. 2,734 | 2,783 58,391 | 22,921 32,144 417,123 | 8,036 31,149 13.11 13,480 
Rhode Island_____ 2,211 6, 532 76, 633 | 36,016 69, 436 1,995,398 | 17,359 62, 433 30.19 18,199 
South Carolina._- 5,435 4,120 | 86,739 | 31,891 70,396 1,550,410 | 17,599 66, 634 22.46 21,651 
South Dakota 2,158 279 | 10,839 | 2,288 10, 584 299, 632 | 2,646 9,845 28.98 2,439 
RT 7,964 8,847 224, 222 70,278 174,258 4,067,401 | 43,565 160, 211 24.02 54,881 
| | 
a 40,648 | 12,095 314, 285 | 93,016 237, 258 5,575,728 59,315 222,400 23.97 68, 868 
 ” eRee sen 3,045 | 853 34,297 | 10,930 29,027 948, 530 | 7,257 26,763 33.60 7,912 
Vermont........ 983 | 965 26, 554 | 8,601 25,154 766 ,731 6,289 23,051 29.44 6, 299 
Virgin Islands. . ‘ 297 | | 0 | 4) © J cenesewnsdn| nwcnassscencn= DERmreeee Rnaianere: eevee. OT 9 
Virginia........ RE 6,466 | 15,085 | 6, 288 116, 126 36, 402 | 93,045 | 2,323,678 23,261 87, 286 25.83 28,302 
Washington ___ oa 6,215 | 26,416 | 7,525 | 57,458 183,176 | 5,982, 528 45,794 173,114 33.17 46,929 
West Virginia 2,134 12,339 | 1,718 | 18,689 | 121,101 2,727,960 | 30,275 114,354 22.95 33,774 
Wisconsin... 5,365 | 15,960 | 2,825 39, 587 185, 083 | 7,417,933 | 46,271 166,111 40.76 7, 566 
Wyoming 1,167 | 1,927 320 3,981 | 18, 782 | 763, 609 | 4,688 17,522 41.30 4,232 
1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 5 Includes 56 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 


program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 
? Excludes transitional claims. 
* Total, part-total, and partial. 


6 Beginning January 1961, under the Social Security Amendments of 1960, 
the Commonwealth unemployment insurance program became part of the 
Federal-State system. 


4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and 
combined-wage plan. affiliated State agencies. 
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TaBLE 9.—Number of recipients of public assistance in the United States, by month, April 1960-April 1961 ! 


[Except for general assistance, includes cases receiving only vendor payments for medical care] 





| Medical 


Aid to dependent children 


| 
| 


| Aid to the 


General assistance 4 





Old-age assistance | 


. 
Year and month assistance for the | 


aged ? 





| perma- — a 
his, | aBltna 
Families | Total? | Children Pac A Cases | Recipients 
i | | | 











Number of recipients 


























1960 | | | 
| 
| | 
I enna cicscschicigtn eeeshcitearseontnieiie te tpinamentaa aed | 2,365,399 796,340 | 3,027,918 | 2,332,109 | 107,785 358, 286 | 410,000 1,134,000 
EE EA oa Rare Es | 2,361,324 796,782 | 3,031,185 | 2,335,339 | 107,812 | 360, 547 | 384,000 1,032,000 
TR IRS IIS Hee. ELE, 4 2,358, 539 = 794,396 | 3,023,311 2,330, 108 107,978 | 362,815 | 366,000 969, 000 
TEs tan deo ineernetew anienneipaibdatenamaeee | MEE biccenccdeces | 789,281 | 3,006,209 2,317,683 | 107,876 | 364, 525 | 353, 200 932,000 
ETE REELS BI 5 ERS” @ «  } SReeeEae | 783,804 | 2,981,683 | 2,298,493 | 107 , 864 | 366, 292 | 359, 000 944,000 
INNS: vcisdvcietsvestrecnnins wcities aan ) — as j 786,022 2,995,900 2,310, 889 107,740 367,947 | 361, 000 958 , 000 
ESTE aoaces tanhbiteltidstnatith ttt eine | 2,350,123 | nagibdbatentmiaiaia } 789,782 3,012, 526 2,324,475 107 ,672 370,797 365, 000 972,000 
EET SEE FE | 2,334,854 | 12,791 | 795, 047 3,034,379 2,341,789 107, 565 | 372,417 385,000 1,056,000 
co ee a 2,332, 067 } 14,922 806,341 3,080,391 | 2,377,458 107, 557 | 373,925 431,000 1,240,000 
| } | | | 
1961 | 
0, eS 2,326, 182 | 16,734 815,358 | 3,118,347 2,406, 469 | 107,183 374, 367 477,000 1,434,000 
February SE yt nied | 2,320,156 | 18,678 | 825,047 | 3,156,507 | 2,435, 508 106,752 374,733 506, 00 1,552,000 
| ie a onbaanenie RSS 2,318,128 21,492 840,197 3,212,997 | 2,478,819 106, 504 377 , 496 525,000 1, 607,000 
Pa xnanigicinidaws siwaa mecasctienaae | 2,302,647 | 27, 847,810 3,242,571 | 2,501,980 106, 193 379,348 497,000 1,478, 000 
} | | | 
| Percentage change from previous month 
1960 | 
0 7 | —0.3 +0.4 | 4+-0.5 0.5 0.4 +0.6 5.9 8.6 
RE ee Sea eee | —.2 | lj t.1 +.1 +.6 6.3 9.0 
EE Ree eae ee | -.1 —.3 | -.3 2 +.2 +.6 1.6 —6.1 
ert Re a eee: —.3 —.6 | —.6 5 1 - 6 6 3.8 
ES EERE -.1 —.7 | —.8 s 8 +.5 +1.3 
September. --._...- sive abtndeisaanisstenpmiauaca tied —.1 +.3 | +.5 +.5 1 +.5 +. +1.4 
a ee | ee, CPR +.5 +.6 6 -.1 +.8 1.1 +1.5 
November. --_.-- : PEPE LER SEA PORE —.6 | ; +.7 | +.7 +.7 1 +.4 +8.7 
| SEAS ES -.1 +16.7 +1.4 | +1.5 1.5 8) +.4 +17.5 
1961 
AE ae ras Po —.3 | +12.1 +1.1 } +1.2 +1.2 —.3 +.1 $30.8 +15.6 
OLA Eee —.3 | +11.6 +1.2 | +1.2 +1.2 7 +.1 +6.1 +8.2 
| Ps ae cae —.1 +15.1 +1.8 +1.8 $1.8 -.2 +.7 3.7 +3.6 
See’ ee —.7 | +30.3 9 | +.9 9 3 +.5 -5.2 -8.0 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 


3 Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amendments 


1960. 
3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative 


in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 
in determining the amount of assistance. 

‘ Partly estimated. Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





(Continued from page 26) 
Man in Skid Row.” The Gerontologist, Vol. 1, Mar. 1961, 
pp. 30-33. $1.25. 


New YorK State. Executive DEPARTMENT. DIVISION OF 
Hovusinc. How to Provide Housing Which the Elderly 
Can Afford. Albany: New York State Division of 
Housing, 1961. Rev. ed. 36 pp. Processed. 

A guide to the development of housing for the elderly. 


New York State. LEGISLATURE. JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
PROBLEMS OF THE AGING. The Years Ahead: For the 
Elderly “Tomorrow” Is Here. Findings and Recommen- 
dations to the Governor and Legislature, 1959. (Legis- 
lative Document 1960, No. 84.) Albany: The Committee, 
1960. 


Roney, Jay. “Report to the Membership on the APWA 
Public Welfare Project on Aging.” Public Welfare, Vol. 
19, Apr. 1961, pp. 74-78. $1.50. 


RotH, Iur J. “Old Age Insurance and Welfare in 


Switzerland.” Geriatrics, Vol. 16, Apr. 1961, pp. 203-206. 
$1. 
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By the secretary-general of a Swiss national founda- 
tion for the aged. 


SHaAnas, Etuer. “Living Arrangements of Older People 
in the United States.” The Gerontologist, Vol. 1, Mar. 
1961, pp. 27-29. $1.25. 


SHock, NATHAN W. “The Role of Research in Solving 
the Problems of the Aged.” The Gerontologist, Vol. 1 
Mar. 1961, pp. 14-16. $1.25. 


Swartz, Frepertck C. “What is Aging?’ Industrial 
Medicine and Surgery, Vol. 30, Mar. 1961, pp. 103-106. 
$1.25. 

Definitions and concepts 
Trout, Hueu H., Jr. “The Physician’s Responsibility in 


the Care of the Aged.” Virginia Medical Monthly, Vol. 
88, Apr. 1961, pp. 187-191. 25 cents. 


U.S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PuBLIc WELFARE. Action for the Aged and Aging. (Re- 
port No. 128, 86th Cong., 2d sess.). Washington: U.S. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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TaBLe 10.—Amount of public assistance payments in the United States, by month. April 1960-April 1961 ! 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care] 






































Medical | yiato | | Aid to the | 
—e Teta 3 Old-age assistance | 4.4 Aid to | permanently General 
se waar cosine aims ReEICaTCS for the ag the blind and totally | assistance ¢ 
| aged 3 | — } disabled | 
| | | 
Amount of assistance 
1960 
| 
April. _. — $318, 592,000 | $161,461,560 |... $88 , 529,478 $7,810,945 $23, 58 | $28,319,000 
May......-. alae 315,852,000 9GE SEE liccteciowscesd | 88,401,160 7,819, 592 23, 6S | 25, 787,000 
SEE ee 313, 245,000 160, 404, 464 88,002,514 7,865,814 | 23,932,592 | 24, 709,000 
July.- ‘ ee ~ ; ; 312,614,000 161,259,557 |.....- 87,728, 164 7,852,139 24, 138,38 23, 556,000 
August eee eB | ie $14,346, 000 161,762,171 87, 593, 60  - | 24,2 | 24,488,000 
September__- . : 316, 561,000 161,621,858 - 8S, 805,831 ty 24, 299 | 24,776,000 
October a 18,516,000 163,112,944 eee 89,426,978 & 24,735,817 | 25,032,000 
November a 21,770,000 160,729,459 $2,441,175 90, 404, 22 7 24, 95,000 
December ; 29,745,000 | 161,257,151 2, 922, 261 92,603,395 5, 30,320,000 
| | 
| | 
1961 | | 
January iis 332, 834, 000 159, 535 3,437,412 93,974,746 33, 809,000 
EE : 337, 190,000 159,47 3,852, 628 95,160,907 36, 098, 000 
aes . cs 345, 788,000 160 4,033,741 98,314, 296 39, 107,000 
TT ae a . é 340,919,000 157,605, 507 5, 890, 726 98,640, 297 35,796,000 
Percentage change from previous month 
1960 | | 
| 
et inddbevins : 0.5 in Oe +0.4 —0.3 +0.9 | —7.4 
Pas . i) —.3 —.1 +.1 +.5 | —8.9 
See s a2), ff Deen her ane —.5 .6 +1.0 —4.2 
Sa 2 ‘0 Lscwestianeds —.2 +.9 | —4.7 
 — ee : { 4 +. at | ROME 3 +.5 | +4.0 
September ¥ 2 +-.7 Sa RAR 4 +1.1 +1.2 
October... sare +-.6 et, Cee a ae —.7 +.8 | +1.0 
November : 1.0 OED Bocmisitan 3 +.6 +7.4 
CO eee 2 +.3 +19.7 +1.6 +14.6 
1961 
January -.-- 9 —1.1 +17.6 +1.5 3 —.2 +9.7 
February * : +1.3 ( +12.1 +1.3 —.6 +.2 | +6.8 
SE Seal +2.5 +.9 +4.7 +3.3 +.4 +1.7 +8.3 
 . 7 1.4 —2.1 +46.0 +.3 —1.6 +.8 —8.5 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, 
subject to revision. 

3 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion « 
for medical care from general assistance funds and from sp¢ 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States 

3 Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amendments 


Octobe 


57, p. 18. All data of 1960. Excludes money payments in Massachusetts not subject to Federal 
participation, as follows: November, $83,897; December, $93,486; January, 
{f vendor paym< $100,677; February, $91,249; March, $94,448; and April, $93,740. 

ial medicai funds; 4 Partly estimated. Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

& Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


nts 





EXTENDED UNEMPLOYMENT- 
BENEFITS 

(Continued from page 19) 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, Pub- 
lic Law 87-7 provides temporary unemployment 
insurance benefits similar to those provided for 
nonrailroad workers under the Temporary Ex- 
tended Unemployment Compensation Act. 


weeks) or for 50 percent of the duration of the 
normal unemployment benefits, whichever is less. 

Most workers who have had 10 or more years 
of service in the railroad industry and who have 
exhausted normal benefits were already entitled 
under earlier legislation to additional benefits for 
periods ranging up to 130 days. These workers 
may be eligible to draw extended benefits under 





Under the basic law, a person with short-time 
service in the railroad industry may be paid 


unemployment benefits for a maximum of 130 
working days (26 weeks) in a normal benefit 


year, provided benefits do not exceed his earnings 
in a base year. Under the new law, such workers 
who have exhausted their rights to normal un- 
employment benefits after June 30, 1960, and 
before April 1, 1962, may be eligible to receive 
extended benefits for an additional 65 days (13 


30 


the new legislation if their extended benefits plus 
their normal benefits under the old law do not 
exceed a total of 195 days in a benefit year. 

To finance these extended benefits, the contribu- 
tion rate payable by employers under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act is increased 
for 1962 and 1963 by 14 of 1 percent from the 
present tax rate of 3.75 percent on each worker’s 
wages up to $400 a month. 


—_—_ 
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TaBLE 11.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, April 1961 1 





Aid to the 

4 t Aid to permanently General 

: the blind and totally assistance 
disabled 


State Old-age 
, , assistance 













EE a SN eee ES EN ee ee eee $5,890,726 


Alabama..... 
Alaska...... 

Arkansas___. 
California___. 
Colorado 





$4,802, 765 2 $9,329,000 





16, $ 


80, 





bates we . Feb, SEB boncsccces 
Delaware -_...-_-- 7s Spanien ; i 
District of Columbia__- 
Florida 
Hawaii. 
Ee oan eee 


Illinois_ 
Indiana.__.. 


28,901 |. 














aera oar . 5 
Kansas_.___- ee ee is 61 
CS aS a a a 08 - 
Louisiana __. 7 59 
aces 32 

oy oa a —_ * i = 59,881 |. 2 

eaten a eae 1,082,749 | 301 672 









































_ 7 274 | 1,113,873 l 95 
pig = a 1,896,193 j|..... 224, 133 32,109 12 
ae ke " 188,893 }...... Se 22 
arinnipabid 3 = a’) === i 30 
ae shes 380,319 |__.__. 14,113 25,775 
J 19, 586 ee 1,086 (3 
j i ‘ és a 83,410 |_....- . 2 19, 088 3,607 14,7 
New Jersey ea Laat 709,221 |___. 246 155.1 
New Mexico of |} ; l 1,170 34 
i , . See Sara ee : 1,912,858 | 1,418,4 1,338,618 91, 206 1,2 
North Carolina saa i .- 108,480 |__._.__ are 58,155 4 313,877 
North Dakota. ¥ its z TEE. 258.1294 |.....- 36, 442 4 26,662 
a wae , ‘ : x coctyasss.| Dee. 44 41,092, 210 
Oklahoma- -. 42,302 23,378 
Oregon__.___- 12,983 172,071 
Pennsylvania ae 229,165 135, 607 
Rhode Island____- WEF Be Se ers, 90,975 {......- 95,513 475,925 
South Carolina_.._._______ 7 104,903 |_ = 30, 387 17,334 
South Dakota nih } #136, 899 
Temmessee__............ 183,923 1,28 
| 
ae iad eee ‘ Se) § ae 34,634 2,667 
Vermont... Se 3 G ) % | oe i 
Virgin Islands___. ‘ ia ‘ 
Virginia______- 2. ) =e 1,556 
Washington___. 1,434,644 56, 276 224, 254 
West Virginia_- 129, 998 2 158, 224 
Wisconsin 1,¢ 2 , 
Wyoming. ), 311 
1 For the special types of public assistance figures i ia 13 S 
ments made without I 4] participation. For State prograr yr a rma 
no vendor payments were made during the month or sucl symen ialf eS O 
not reported. +n 
2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor paymer av bk 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special mé¢ 
(Continued from page 29) Dunn, Louta. “The ’60’s Underway.” Public Welfare, 
4 « oR YT <> P41 FF 
Govt. Print. Office, 1961. 303 pp. Vol. 19, Apr. 1961, pp. 63-70. $1.50. 
Report by the Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged Highlights of the activities of the American Publi 
and Aging. Welfare Association in 1960. 
“Welfare Push Sparks New Union Strategy.” Nation's MacLeEIsH, ARCHIBALD. “Jane Addams and the Future. 
A ae tan BD <7 or : or ee 
Business, Vol. 49, Apr. 1961, pp. 36-37 ff. $18.00 for 3 Social Service Review, Vol. 35, Mar. 1961, pp. 1-5. 
vears. The work of Jane Addams and her influence on our 
Reports on the shift of emphasis from higher pay to society. 


more family security against risks of unemployment, MENCHER, SAMUEL. “The Changing Balance of Status 
disability, old age, and death. and Contract in Assistance Policy.” Social Service 
Review, Vol. 35, Mar. 1961, pp. 17 . 

Recommends reexamination of the present concept of 
dependency. 






32. $2.25 


PUBLIC WELFARE 

SEYRER, J. B. “Family Allowances in Australia.” Bul- 
letin of the International Social Security Association, Social Welfare Administration. Ella W. Reed, editor. 
Vol. 14, Jan.—Feb. 1961, pp. 45-60. $6 a year. New York: Columbia University Press, 1961. 121 pp. 
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TaBLE 12.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical care, by 
program and State, April 1961 ! 














































































i 4 | Aid to dependent children | Aid to the permanently 
| y c a ‘ 
| Old-age assistance | (per recipient) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
| _| Medical 
| assist- | ' | | | 
State | Money | Vendor ance | Money | Vendor Money | Vendor Money | Vendor 
| <All | pay- | pay- forthe | All | pay- | pay- All pay- pay- All pay- pay- 
assist- | ments | ments aged assist- | ments | ments assist- ments ments assist- | ments ments 
ance to recip- | for medi- ance | to recip- | for medi- ance to recip- | for medi-| ance | to recip- | for medi- 
| fents | cal care | | dents | cal care jents | cal care | ients cal care 
| | | } | | 
All States.-._- | $68.45 $57.39 $11.06 $210.40 $30.42 | $28.46 | $1.97 | $72.97 | $66.74 $6. 24 | $68.30 | $55.64 $12. 66 
53.25 | 50.85 BG. feuicccqeue 10.14 | 10.14 -01 | 41.62 41.62 | (?) 37.48 37.46 -01 
66.31 5 |} ees See 33.52 | | ear | 73.62 | ae (3) () @) 
61.00 | | ,_ ia a ‘ 29.35 | {eae | 72.08 oo ) =a (3) (3) @) 
52.31 | 45.14 A. 4 =e 15.94 | 15.03 -91 | 57.24 50.85 | 6.39 41.51 32.04 9.47 
90.43 79.10 J {= 48.21 | 43.22 4.98 106.50 96.94 | 9.57 91.62} 80.54 11.08 
100.96 | 82.63 | are 34. 54 | 33.60 .O4 80.24 72.63 | 7.61 71.46 | 68.49 2.98 
110.91 | 93.13 | + | ae 48.45 42.82 5.63 106. 41 85.65 | 20.76 | 123.91 | 88.62 35.29 
49.85 | OS rr ‘ 23.16 BEG WO binconcancu | 70.07 66.42 3.65 | 67.28 | Gi GP Lcsctadvesa 
66.01 | 56.57 | SE 33.62 33.58 | 04 | 69.39 | 67.19 2.20 75.19 71.46 3.73 
60.01} 48.06{ 11.98 |... -... 16.81 16.34 | .47| 62.54 57.38 | 5.17| 65.08| 55.51 9.57 
7.07 8 gf een ee 23.45 oS ae 52.53 BEE Sicmierenwd | 51.53 | 51.53 |---------- 
| | 
25.20 | | ee 11.74 | Th | ee (*) Te. . Liseesmenes | 23.06 23.06 ee 
70. 26 61.81 | 8.4£ 35.04 | 31.77 | 3.27 82.69 74.82 7.87 | 84.63 | 73.47 11.16 
84.75 | 56.71 | 28. | 40.83 | ee 71.90 68.51 3.39 | 75.65 | 68.29 7.36 
78.10 | 43.93 1) ae 40.14 36.30 | 3.83 86.19 62.10 24.09] 87.63 | 60.46 27.17 
64.33 44.44 19.90 |_.... 28. 28 24.84| 3.44 73.40 | 58.61 14.79} (3) (3) () 
87.69 62.46 25. 23 34.35 31.10 | 3.25 98.20 89.59 | 8.61 | 93.73 85.62 | 8.11 
82.42 | 68.95 13 37.01 33.22 | 3.80 84.77 73.78 10.99 | 87.42 72.78 } 14.64 
50.28 | 49.98 a ( 23.88 23.76 | -12 52.62 52.32 .30 54.57 54.27 | .30 
71.07 | 68.70 4 =e 23.43 | 23.20 | -22 80.12 78.08 2.04 | 55.93 52.27 | 3.66 
67.92] 46.92] 21 26.19 25.91 | 2 65.13 55.13 10.00 68.89 53.89} 15.00 
63.74 57.49 6 30.00 | 28.23 | 1.77 65.00 63.40 1.60 65.00 64.59 | 41 
| | 
86.81 | 69.71 17.10 205.43 47.74 43.09 4.66 112. 56 110.84 1.72 133.56 68.56 65.00 
Michigan.......... 78.95 | 66.23 | 12.73 | 310.70 37.01 35.93 1.08 80.18 | 72.59 7.59 | 97.53 78.83 | 18.65 
Minnesota __......- 93.58 | 52.23 =} oe at 46.27 | 40.21 | 6.06 | 100.40 70.00 30.41 61.58 56.75 4.82 
Mississippi___-_.__- | 34.49 _ & ) RSPeieee eee 9.35 __ . eee 38.29 | re 34.82 | ee 
Rc eeninintdaiwe 61.43 | 59.77 - >) 24.33 24.05 -28 | 65.00 | of 63.52 | 62.07 | 1.44 
Montans.._...... 63.62 | 63.44 Tl eae 33.88 | | eee | 71.21 | 71.11 10 72.46 TOA heccsaiians 
Nebraska.......... 75.88 49.55 26.33 30. 67 29.52 | 1.15 93.79 | 60.54 33.26 75.15 50.78 | 24.37 
Nevada......___- 78.69 71.07 700 |...... 7.46.1. 27.46 |...:....-- | 99.79} 93.69 6.10 (3) ® | & 
New Hampshire... ar Bel | 8S t......... 41.68 37.36 4.32 | 7.28 | 72.67 14.60 101.23 68.43 32.80 
New Jersey........ 92.51 | 55.07 37.44 47.11 45 aa 87.43 | 87.16 27 | 95.22 74.27 | 20.95 
New Mexico..__.-- 67.55 56.89 10. 66 33.24 30.13 3.10 60.55 | 7. 26 3.30 70.66 57.31 13.35 
ee 94.03 | 65.08 28.95 5S. 8 43.83 39.21 | 4.63 | 103.00 | 77.01 25.99 107.50 73.19 | 34.31 
North Carolina....| 44.94 | 42.66 | eee 20.02 19.51 | 51] 55.44] 53.75 1.69 | 50.84 47.7 3.09 
North Dakota_____| 92.40 56.03 4 =e 40.48 35.44 | 5.04 67.17 | 60.13 7.04 99.87 57.93 41.94 
| ERE | 76. 58 | 64.89 11.68 |__. 30.81 30.81 | (?) | 76.63 | 66.81 9.82 71.83 61.90 9.93 
Oklahoma..._..._- | 87.58 | 69. 66 17.92 22.64 33.53 31.68 | 1.84 107.74 | 89.73 | 18.01 98.84 | 80.62 | 18. 23 
 **eeamenrean esate | 86.57] 52.86 33.71 |. 41.83 38.22 | 3.61 | 92.27} 74.36] 17.91 | 7.61 | 68.27 29.34 
Pennsylvania ___._- | 67.42 64.34 3.08 31.36 30.32 1.04 73.44 | 71.13 2.31 59.21 | 54.93 | 4.27 
Puerto Rico.......| 8.28 Ree seen 3.81 1} ieeweas 22 peasant | 8.70 of red 
Rhode Island____- 81.11 66.11 15.00 39.08 33.83 | 5.25| 78.72 7.72 11.00} 85.81 70.81 15.00 
South Carolina... _| 41.75 | 38.38 | So 14.78 13.99 | . 80 | 47.95 44.84 1] 45.61 42.14 3.48 
South Dakota _____| 63.68 | 3) a aan 31.54 np een | 60.70 | GEO Eecasaceeae 64.78 | | ee 
j | | | | 
Tennessee... ____- 43.94 | 40.54 | 7” Sere 18.36 | 37| 47.02} 46.12 90} 45.87] 44.57 | 1.30 
LL. {=  ) 7 ees ee LY 58.42 2 Sa | 54.20 Jy [eee 
, ee | 71.14 | 51.20 Sj aa 35.03 | 2.50 | 61.82 60.81 | 1.01 | 79.67 59.97 | 19.70 
\ =e 70.87 49.59 | 21.28 a 65. 28 58.45 6.83 | 65.7! 55.41 | 10.34 
Virgin Islands ¢___- 26.44 ___) See, Gate Le | =e | @& (8) (*) | 30.88) 28.88 2.00 
| 53.56 | 41.46 i i. 23.46 | 75 | 59.45 | 51.15 8 61.66 | 51.18 10.48 
Washington_.-_.._- 87.27 56.98 30.29 | 200.27 42.24 4.97 91.39 | = 72.37 19.02} 94.53 | 66.60 27.94 
West Virginia____. 40.98 34.05 6.93 64.97 23.17 | 1.98 44.46 | 38.7 5.70 43.78 | 7.80 5.98 
Wisconsin......... 86.7! 37.90 |, ee 40.37 | 5.85 88.09 52.09 | 36.01 105. 52 | 42.02 | 63.50 
Wyoming......... 76.11 64.94 _ eS 36.28 | 3.14 84.77 65.75 19.02 79.22 | 68.13 11.09 
| | | 
1 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments to pay medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
for medical care, or both. Money payments may also include small 2 Less than 1 cent. 
amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments for other than medical 3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
care. Figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participa- 4 Represents data for March. 
tion. Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference 5’ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 
among States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds 
$2.25. CHILD WELFARE 
Papers presented at the 1960 National Conference on pioabi ae 
Social Welfare AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS. The Pediatrician’s 
Role in Preventing Delinquency. Evanston, Ill.: The 
RowAN, MATILLE, and PANNON, RevusBen. “An Assertive Academy, 1960. 32 pp. 
Casework Approach to the Older Unmarried Father.” 
Child Welfare, Vol. 40, Mar. 1961, pp. 23-28. 45 cents. Hogson, RateicH C. “Administration of Services to 
Children.” Public Welfare, Vol. 19, Apr. 1961, pp. 49-52. 
Stroup, Hersert Hewrit. Social Work: An Introduc- $1.50. 
tion to the Field. 2d ed. New York: American Book 
Co., 1960. 449 pp. $6. (Continued on page 33) 
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TaBLe 13.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, April 1961 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 
































Ps sean | Percentage change from— 
Number 
March April 
uettts 4 1961 in— | 1960 in— 
Total Aver- 
amount age 2 | | l 
—_ ‘eases Nam-| Amount 
| j | | 
| | 
Total?.| 2,302,647|$157,605,507) $68.45] —0.7) -2.1| -2.7| -2.4 
Ala__...- 99,113] 5,278,199} 53.25) +.3, 41.3, 4, +.5 
Alaska_. 1,419} $94,089) 66.31) +.6) +1.0| —1.7 +1.2 
Ariz_.... | 14,102! 860,258} 61.00; +.1| (4) +1.2 +.1 
/ ee 56,164) 2,937,762) 52.31; +.4 +.6 +1.6 —1.3 
Calif....| 253,622) 22,935,847} 90.43} +.2 —2.5) —.8 —1.3 
Colo. ? 50,650} 5,113,840) 100.96) —1.1 +.9° —.7 —2.0 
Conn 14,143} 1,568,531] 110.91) +.1 —.7) —4.1 —8.8 
ae 1,234 61,511} 49.85) —.4 —1.2) —6.4 —6.0 
oh ee 3,062 202,124) 66.01) —.3 +.3} —1.5 +.6 
ieee 69,815] 4,189,591 60.01] +.2) +1.5 +.3, +65.0 
© | © —1.3 —1.7 
+.4 —4.3 +.9 +12.4 
=~ 6 $3.4, +.1| 424.7 
—.2 —.1| —4.6 +.9 
—.4 —2.3| —5.3 —1.7 
(5) —.5) —2.4 +7.3 
—.5 —.1} -3.2 —.6 
M4 07 rer: +3 Bw ~a 
€ pe -2 a TT. ° 
Maine...| 11,505) 781,434 7:92} 12) 42:71 —24) —2:2 
Md...... 9, 581) 610, 689 63.74) +.1 +1.7| +1.7 +6.1 
Mass....| 63,315} 5,496,243) 86.81; —.5 —.2| —20.3| —32.9 
Mich___. 56,986] 4,499,275] 78.95) —.3 —.3| —7.6 —3.3 
Minn. 45,859) 4,291,457) 93.58 —.4 —2.0) —2.5 +2.0 
Miss 80,330) 2,770,862) 34.49) +.4 +.2) +.4) +16.3 
Mo...... 113,506 6,973,047 61.43) —.1 +.1] —2.2 +.6 
Mont... 6, 541! 416,170} 63.62) —1.3 —1.8| —6.0 —6.3 
Nebr... 14,447) 1,096,218) 75.88] —.6 —.5| —4.1 2.6 
Nev..... 2,571, 202,303) 78.69) —.4) +1.5} —20| +49.0 
i ae 4,800) 409,855) 85.39) (*) (*) —1.3 +8.3 
N. J...- 18,941) 1,752,307} 92.51) +.1 42.1} +.5| +3.5 
N. Mex 11,048 1. e 7.55] —.3 —3.4) +3.0/ 41.8 
N. Y-- 66,075} 6,212,762) 94.03} —17.4) -—30.5) —20.1; -—30.1 
N. C.. 47,579} 2,138,123) 44.94) —.1 +.2) -1.8 +8.7 
N. Dak 7,098] 655,841 92.40} —.7| -—1.1| —3.0 —.5 
Ohio_. 89,492} 6,853,115] 76.58 (4) +.2} +.8) +3.1 
Okla 88,163} 7,720,940} 87.58} —.1 +3.6) —1.8 +7.7 
Oreg._.__| 16,591] 1,436,233/ 86.57) —.6 +.7| —2.8 +5.1 
“lee 50,072} 3,376,068} 67.42) —.2 —1.4, +.1 —1.1 
P.R 38, 119| 315,715, 8.28} —.2 2) —3.3 —2.5 
| ae ,665 540,594 81.11; —.3 —.3} —.9} 2.7 
Sy. ae 31,119] 1,209,204) 41.75) —.3 —2.3| —4.2 —.9 
8. Dak 8, 529| 08, 108) 63.68} —.1 —.1| —4.4 —.2 
| 
Tenn.. 54,095} 2,376,948] 43.94) (4) oe oe) ef 
ae 221,009} 11,653,068 52.73) (4) (*) —.3 —.6 
Utah.._. 7,57 539,057; 71.144 —.1 —1.0} —4.2 —6. 
y vs7 5, 636 ’ 5 —1.3) —.2) +413.1 
ae 542 , Bs AROS ST 
. aoe 14, 454 774, 7 +.1 
Wash... 47,371| 4,133,941) 87.27) —.3 —6.7 
W. Va... 18,771 769,197} 40.98) —.4 +4.7 
Wis..... 33,938}  2,942,2 86.70} —.1 —2.2 
Wyo 3, 150) 239,7 76.11; —.3 —.6 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,769 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $339,712 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participa- 
tion. 

3 In addition, supplemental payments of $22,677 from general assistance 
funds were made to 57 recipients. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent, 

* Represents data for March. 
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TaBLe 14.—Medical assistance for the aged: Recipients and 
payments for recipients, by State, April 1961 ! 





Payments for recipients 














Number of | 
State | recipients | Total 
| amount | Average 

ania : 
ES se ncarindnkienvmnsuiciaddanies | 27,998 | $5,890,726 $210.40 

tee ee a ee ee! 14 | 508 (2) 
EE Satan 14,722 | 33,024,301 205. 43 
EERE os sai 7 3,585 | 1,113,873 310.70 
pS ARNE Rc i So 8 5,689 | 1 ; 253,80 
Oklahoma_._- dsenintenmidacamhiie 190 | 222. 64 
A Ee SITE 5 281 | 56, 276 200.27 
\, . aaa 3,617 | 5,003 | 64.97 


1 Figures in italics represent program under State plan not yet approved 
by the Social Security Administration. All data subject to revision. 

2 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 

3 Excludes $93,740 in money payments not subject to Federal participation. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 32) 
Rep, JosepH H. “Proposed Changes in the Structure 
of the Children’s Bureau.” Child Welfare, Vol. 40, Mar. 
1961, pp. 32-33. 45 cents. 
Discussion of the Kennedy task force report on health 
and social security. 


U.S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS. 
Children in Migrant Families. (Committee Print, 87th 
Cong., Ist sess.) Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1961. 61 pp. 

A report prepared by the Children’s Bureau at the 
request of the Committee. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


ANDERSON, OpIN W. “Social Research in Medical Care.” 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 84, Mar. 1961, pp. 239-241. 
55 cents. 

Describes the research work of the Health Informa- 
tion Foundation. 


CARTER, Ricuarp. The Gentle Legions. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., Inc. 335 pp. $4.50. 
Appraisal of voluntary health organizations. 


FEe.ix, Rosert H., and others. Mental Health and Social 
Welfare. New York: Columbia University Press, 1961. 
203 pp. $3.75. 

Papers presented at the 1960 National Conference on 
Social Welfare. 


LARSON, LEONARD W. “How Shall We Insure Our 
Health?” Vital Speeches of the Day, Vol. 27, Mar. 15, 
1961, pp. 348-352. 35 cents. 

By the president-elect of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 


“Medical Care for Pension Beneficiaries.” interna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. 88, Mar. 1961, pp. 273-286. 
60 cents. 

Programs of 24 countries in Europe and America. 
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TaBLEe 15.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1961 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





















































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number } | Average per— | March 1961 in— April 1960 in— 
State ‘ of | Total 
amilies | . . , ota. | | 
| Total? | Children | amount | | Number Number 
| | | Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
| recipients recipients 

| | | | 
, ae ee ee 847,810 | 3,242,571 2,501,980 |$98,640, 297 $116.35 $30.42 | +0.9 +0.3 +7.1 +11.4 
SE a ee ee 21,390 | 86,244 67,622 874,777 40.90 | 10.14 +.2 | +.3 +.3 +10.0 
Nc watinceninsrssivinieninsintadhel - 1,229 | 4,178 3,128 | 140,027 113.94 33.52 2.1 2.4 —3.0 | l 
Arizona... ...-- aS 8,608 | 34,851 | 26,952 | 1,022,795 118.82 | 29.35 +1.6 +1.6 +20.5 | +18.7 
See — 7,630 29, 367 22,769 | 467,971 61.33 15.94 +1.9 +2.4 —1.8 | —4.0 
California. -..._- ——_ —_ 86,133 | 306, 285 240,747 | 14,764,487 171.41 48.21 +1.7 —.4 +15.0 +20.5 
eae 8,219 | 31,859 25,008 | 1,100,422 133.89 34. 54 +1.2 +1.2 +12.4 | +15.7 
0 ere 8,217 | 28,397 21,308 | 1,375,768 167.43 } 48.45 +1.4 —.9 +13.8 | +11.1 
=e io 1,897 | 7,241 | 5,624 | 167,708 88.41 | 23.16 —.4 +12.4 +11.7 +11.3 
District of Columbia- -_- 5,323 23,846 18,882 | 801,776 150.62 33.62 +.6 +.1 +20.5 +20.8 
ER 23,554 85,977 68 , 330 1,445,211 61.36 16.81 +.9 +1.1 —9.2 —8.7 
| a ree 16,725 | 62,507 48,324 | 1,465,508 87.62 | 23.45 +1.8 +1.6 +5.3 +4.2 
a aes 141 | 799 9,380 66.52 Se Be na 
ES Ree 2,476 | 9,572 | 335,358 135.44 | 35.04 —.1 —1.7 —.7 | +4.0 
Idaho... ..- ES 2,381 | 8,910 363,786 152.79 40.83 —.4 —.8 | +12.9 | +13.3 
Illinois... sake’ Sale. 39,015 | 164, 306 6, 504,805 169.03 40.14 | +1.6 +1.6 | +11.5 | +13.9 
Indiana_._. a 11,963 | 44,55 717 | 1,259, 105.31 | 28.28 | +1.6 +1.3 +5.5 | +6.7 
Iowa_.__. a! SESS 10,134 | 37,462 7 | 1,286 126.97 34.35 | +.3 —14.1 | +12.0 | 2.5 
Kansas. ._- ee PE 6,626 | 25, 464 Y42 142.24 37.01 | +.7 | +.9 | +7.7 | +6.9 
eae 21,079 | 75,328 | 1,798 85.33 23.88 | +.2 | +.6 +2.5 | +13.6 
Se 2 oe a 21,789 | 89, 182 | 2,089 95,88 23,43 | +.7 +.4 —13.4 | —15.5 
Maine_.._. ace 5,865 20,743 92.63 26.19 | 5 —4.8 +1.5 —3.4 
~~ nner 9,873 | 41,679 | 1,250,173 | 126.63 30.00 | +1.2 +11 412.1 +15.7 

| | | | | 
Massachusetts_____- cine eae a 15,457 | 52,710 | 39,236 | 2,516,509 162.81 47.74 +1.7 +2.3 | +8.2 | +14.0 
NR shakin soe iteesgneaiaion 28,606 | 102,644 | 75,610 | 3,798,964 | 132.80 37.01 +3.1 +3.6 | +8.4 | +9.9 
Minnesota - - A Aa oat. 10,682 36,983 | 28,859 | 1,711,099 | 160.19 46.27 | +.8 +.4 | +7.0 +8.1 
RT aS Se = 20,636 | 80,457 63,109 | 751,977 | 36.44 9.35 +.9 +.8 | +4.9 | —7.8 
Missouri Sniiciatitietinnionintocie ‘ 26,460 | 101,607 77,271 | 2,472,406 93.44 | 24.33 —.4 —.8 | —.2 | +.7 
Montana__ ‘ sieintadedad 1,915 | 7,107 5,628 240,791 | 125.74 | 33.88 | —2.1 | —1.8 —.9 | +.2 
Nebraska... ae ee nae 3,142 | 12, 221 9,417 | 374,840 119.30 | 30.67 +2.5 +2.3 +12.4 | +15.6 
Nevada_.-_. a 1,303 | 4,581 3,597 | 125,716 | 96.48 | 27.44 —.4 | (*) | +21.4 | +23.3 
New Hampshire_..........__- 1,141 4,419 3,348 184, 169 161.41 41.68 | +2.8 +3.7 | +9.7 | +9.9 
ee ) 63, 428 48,184 | 2,987,981 | 167.23 7.11 | +2.6 | +2.4 | +31.5 | +33.6 
I 30,707 23, 678 1,020, 559 | 130.36 33.24 —.1 —.3 | +5.1 | +10.4 
eae 72,512 289, 357 219,400 | 12,683,275 174.91 | 43.83 | +.2 1| +9.2 | +12.0 
North Carolina__-------_-- 28,630 | 114,030 88,243 | 2,283,078 | 79.74 | 20.02 +1.3 +1.4 +6.4 | +9.3 
North Dakota___...._- ES 1,925 | 7,226 5,646 292, 525 151.96 40.48 +1.1 —.6 +3.7 | +5.9 
a sonata 29,839 | 118,905 90,742 3,663,949 | 122.79 30.81 +2.2 2.3 +16.1 | +20.0 
Oklahoma...__-_- ; iodine 18,671 | 67,006 50, 983 2,246, 407 | 120.32 | 33.53 | +.4 +.9 +5.7 | +12.0 
i a 7,186 25, 767 19, 599 1,077,834 | 149.99 | 41.83 | +.1 —.1 +21.2 +28.2 
Pennsylvania. : 55,815 220,792 168 ,093 6,924,110 124.05 31.36 | (®) —1.2 | +14.8 | +12.9 
Puerto Rico... _- siincssiiiees 58,312 226,311 181,427 863, 227 | 14.80 3.81 | +.4 +.2 +6.4 +4.1 
Rhode Island...__._- ‘ . 4,943 18,196 13, 767 711,157 143.87 | 39.08 | +.4 +1.3 | +12.0 +12.1 
South Carolina.._.._....... 9,546 38,175 30, 257 564,303 | 59.11 | 14.78 +.3 —.6 | +.1 +3.0 
South Dakota- none 3,277 11,386 | 8,579 | 359, 165 109. 60 31.54 | —.1 (4) +4.6 +9.9 
Tennessee ____- . aa 22,347 63,351 1,564, 240 70.00 18.73 | +1.3 +.9 +1.3 +.6 
ne =. cA. 19,186 60,835 1,460,673 76.13 18.33 | +.5 +1.3 —8.2 | —1.3 
| iS ied ne 3,790 10,417 520,72 137.39 | 37.52 —.5 +.4 +10.6 +2.8 
Vermont. waidbiree seintiestl 1,300 3,525 143, 582 110.45 30.67 | +2.5 +1.6 +5.0 +5.3 
Virgin Islands 3____- cae 264 | 760 13,054 49.45 Oo  ) aa eee ee ee 
Virginia.......- Sk SP. 10,378 33,077 1,020,199 | 98.30 | 24.21 +1.1 +1.5 +8.7 +26.6 
Washington ceca imine la 13,189 35,309 | 2,131,759 | 161.63 | 47.21 +.7 —1.1 +13.4 +14.4 
West Virginia..........- Se 20, 561 62,484 2,013,199 | 97.91 25.15 +.5 2.4 —.8 +2.2 
Lo og, SRS 10,024 28,042 | 1,701,944 | 169.79 46.22 +1.3 +.7 +6.5 +7.2 
_), ares 809 2,277 116, 963 144.58 39.42 | +.4 +.5 +11.5 +21.5 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


3 Represents data for March. 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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determining the amount of assistance. 
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TaBLe 16.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to Tapie 17.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 








recipients, by State, April 1961 } Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1961! 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such [Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] payments] 
= | j — ~ dl anc | a —- 

Payments Payments 


-ercentage ¢ — : . ‘ _ 
to recipients Percentage change from to recipients Percentage change from 























































































| Number } j oe | A Number | ae 
. : : pril | ain. | } March April 
ae: 5 | | | 1961 in— 1960 in— me | oe | | 1961 in— 1960 in— 
| Total | Aver- | } nts | Total Aver- | — 
amount | age | | | amount | age | _ Bn 
| kos |Amount Num | Amount a |Amount — | Amount 
| | | | ] | | 
Total?_| 106,193) $7,749,205) $72.97) —0.3 —1.6, —1.5, -0.8 Total..| 379,348) $25,908,700) $68.30) +0.5 +0.8| +5.9 +9.9 
“a | tess Mines (PE toe 
ee 1, 560| 64,931) 41.62) —.8| (@) | —3.0} +4.8 ya | 12,070 452,327, 37.48} @) | +.4| —1.3) +3.2 
Alaska_. 101 7,436] 73.62] —1.9 —2.6| —2.9 +.1 Ark 7,385) 306,577, 41.51) +.9) +3.2) +4.1 +9.4 
pt ees 869 62,639} 72.08) +.8| +.7| +3.7| +3.6 7| 1,125,793} 91.62} +4.0) +5.7) +42.4) +39.0 
BPE nical 2,000) 114,483) 57.24, +.3) 41.7) —1.1) —.9 407,129} 71.46 +1) —.5) +.6 +4.2 
Calif. “7 a 1,438,001| 106.50) +.4| —1.7) —1.8) —3.3 283,249) 123.91 +.3} +2.9) +3.6 —6.8 
ccd 285 22,867} 80.24) —1.0) —3.5| —2.1) —2.1 27,045| 67.28} +1.5) +13.7) +8.6) +10.3 
Conn..._} 301) 82,029) 106.41) —2.0} 2.7) +1.3) +3.4 210,690} 75.19} —1.3} —1.6 2.6 +2.4 
ae 249 17,447| 70.07) —2.4 —5.4) +.4) +.7 649,409} 65.08) +.4| +.9} +10.4) +12.6 
aD ae 211) 14,642) 69.39) =.5| +.6| —7.0) —7.6 22,769) 1,173,257) 51.53) +.7 +.7| +8.2 +7.6 
Fla....-- 2,469] 154,413} 62.54) —.2| +1.8] —2.3} —1.2 62) wR Seba Be Bhaes CFP y 
a acnes 3,592| 188,678} 52.53) +.3 +.3) +1.3) +1.5 | | } 
| | 971 82,176} 84.63} +.5) —5.3| —6.9 +2.6 
Guam ¢._ 6 118} ©) _ |.......]---.-.<0- es Sa 1,181) 89,344! 75.65) +1.0) +1.9) +14.5 +19.9 
Hawaii_. 77} 6,367) 82.69) (5) ® | & | (8) 19,427} 1,702,325) 87.63 +.5) +.7| +5.9) +12.4 
Idaho...| 153} 11,000} 71.90) 0 +.3) —8.4| —7.4 Towa_...| 665 62,328} 93.73} +6.2) +5.6/+150.8) +196.5 
Ill. 2, 946) 253,910} 86.19} —.2) (*) | —2.4, +2.3 c 87.42} +.4) +.9) —.2) +2.1 
1,866) 136,966} 73.40 +-2| —.3) +.6) +2.3 54.57, +.9| +1.6) +1.7| +21.4 
1,425) 139,936} 98.20) +.6) +.44 —.1) +2.6 55.93) (3) +.3}) +.6 +.3 
593 50,267| 84.77) 41.2} +3.7) —1.7) +1.1 68.89} +.4) +7.6) +5.4 +6.0 
2,410) 126,813) 52.62) (8) +.2} —2.7| +14.9 65.00} +.3 +.3) +1.8 +1.5 
2,798) 224,165} 80.12} +1.1) +1.1) +3.9) +2.6 133.56} +.6) +2.0) +.8) +10.0 
27,877| 65.13} +.5 2.1] —3.6) —2.5 
431| 28,015} 65.00) —1.6) —1.6| —3.8) —4.1 97.53} +1.1 —2.1) +10.1 +5.5 
} | } 61.58} +.8 +.6| +6.6 47.1 
Mass 2,159) 243 , 026} 112. 56) +.2 —3.3) +.8) +1.2 34.82) +.4 +.5) +12.9 +29.9 
Mich 1,740 139,508) 80.18) —.7 —3.0} —2.4, —2.8 63.52} —.3 —.8| +.2 +3.1 
Minn 1,056 106,025) 100.40} +.5) —11.2) —1.1) +3.0 72.46] —1.0 —1.1| —6.2 —6.0 
Miss 5,972 228,655} 38.29) —1.6 —1.7) —5.9 —6.5 75.15} +3.3} +4.2) +19.0) +23.0 
Mo. 2 4,958 322,270) 65.00) —.5 —.5|) —2.8 —2.8 101.23} +1.1 +1.5) +7.1 +16.4 
Mont 299 21,293} 71.21) —6.9) —10.0) —16.0} —16.4 ; 95.22) +.5 +2.4) +12 +12.6 
Nebr 77 72,691; 93.79) —1.6) —3.0| —9.8 —3.9 N. Mer.| 2,617 184,908} 70.66) +.4 —2.2; +7.0) +13.8 
Nev 178 17,762} 99.7 0 | +.1| —2.2 —4.2 N. Y....| 36,699} 3,945,063) 107.50} —.4 +1.3) - +2.6 
N.H 247| 21,557; 87.28} —1.2 —1.0) +1.6) +10.6 } 
N.J 926 80,959! 87.43) 0 | +.5) —1.1| +.8 N. C....| 19,743} 1,003,746) 50.84) +.5 +.7| +6.0) +16.5 
N. Mex 355 21,497, 60.55) +.6 —3.0} —7.1} 10.7 N. Dak..| 1,152} 115,051] 99.87} +.8 $8.3) +.9) (3) 
| | Ohio....| 13,354 959,190} 71.83} +.8 —3.4| +13.8} +14.3 
Y 3,509 361,427| 103.00} —6.0} —15.6) —10.3| —17.6 9,891) 977,648, 98.84) +.6 +5.0} +7.1) +18.5 
N.( 5,118} 283,732) 55.44, —.1 —1.5| +1.0 +3.5 4,958 483,934) 97.61} —1.7] +.6| +1.7) +13.6 
N. Dak 6,247; 67.177 ® | © | ® | © 17,780} 1,052,682} 59.21} +.5 —1.5| +4.4 +1.5 
Ohi 3,492 7,5 6.63} —.4 +1.0) —.7 +9.5 22,352 8.70} (2) @) —.2 —.5 
Okla 1,817 +.1 +4.8) —2.5 +7.5 3,004} 85.81} +. +.7| +4.3 46.7 
Oreg..... 250 —.4 —1.2) -7.4 —-1.8 7,391 45.61] +.6 —1.5| +1.6 +7.0 
Pa.? 17,833 +.1) —.6} +1.5 +.5 1,160 64.78) +1.2 +.9) +1.0 +3.7 
P.I 1,850 —.6) —.5) —2.1) —1.8 | 
R.I 121 —.8| +.7) +2.5 +7.2 10,142 45.87) +1.7 +2.3| +13.6| +13.6 
Se 1,708 81, 9 +.2 —.1} +.5| +10.8 54.29) +1.4 +1.4| +19.0| +19.0 
8. Dak. 165 10,016; 60.70} —.6| +.5) —.6 —1.6 79.67; +.9 +.9) +11.8) +17.3 
| | 65.75 —.6 +1.1) —3.9 —.7 
enn 2,677 125,878} 47.02) —.2) ( —4.3 —3.2 en Se pa, CRESS 
lex 6, 364 371,802} 58.42) (*) +.1) +.1 +.6 61.66, +.2 +1.3) +6.1) +32.0 
Utah 196 12,116} 61.82) —1.5| —22.9| —1.5) —17.3 94.53} +.4 —6.5| +7.8 +4.9 
, , 111 7,246) 65.28] —2.6 +.4| —19.6) —15.7 43.78} +.2 +3.7| —.5 +4.4 
Via Be Sancod 18 nn ee a a s. 105.52) +1.6 —1.5) +34.1) +34.6 
1,237 73,544, 50.45) +1.4 +5.1) +.2) +11.1 Wyo.... 571 79.22) +3.3 +9.3) +5 +14.8 
Wash.... 710 64,886, 91.39} —.8 —5.3| —2.5 —6.2 
W. Va... 1,006 44,725, 44.46) —.1 +4.0} —1.9 +7.4 cha a —s a 
Wiiaees 925 81,485 88.09 —.3 —6.1) —5.9 —3.1 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18 ll dat 
Wyo..... 56 4,747; 84.77) ® | & om | & oni bo ~ av al t Bulletin, October 1 \ " 
° : . : : 2 Increase of Jess than 0.05 percent. 





3 Represents data for Marct 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $36,776 to 318 recipt- 
ents; Missouri, $47,659 to 731 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $827,338 to 11,516 
recipients. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Represents data for March. 

5 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 18.—General assistance: 


Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1961 ! 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





State 


Total ? 


Alabama 
Alaska___- 
Arizona -. 
Arkansas. 
California 
Colorado... 
Connecticut 
Delaware. . 
District of Columbia__. 
Florida ¢ 
Georgia 





Guam *____. 
Hawaii_.. 
Illinois... _. 
Indiana *__. 
Iowa._- 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri _. 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada_. 
New Ham ipshire 
New Jersey 8. 
New Mexico-. 
New York !° 


ae onion 
North Dako 
Ohio . 
Oklishoma. 
Ore 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode } land 
South aeOs nha 


South De 





Tennessee 
Texas !! 

Utah 

Vermont ! 
Virgin Islands ¢ 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming. 


i For definition of terms see the 





oes not represen 





exclude for Indian: 
receiving only medical care, hospita 
for such services; recipient count 
reporting such data. Excludes Idaho; 


‘ Partly estimated. 
§ Data not available. 
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Bulletin, 


sum of State 
and New Jersey estin ated nur 
lization, 
ilso includes an estin 
data not availat 
3 About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 


Number of— 


Cases 














October 1957 


ber 
and/or t 





Recipients 


78,000 





,913 

127 
, 620 
9,005 





} Payments to recipients 





Average per 


March 1961 in— 





Total 
amount 


} 


Case | Recipient | 


Number 
of 


recipients | 





| 


796,000 | 


$35, 


106 


600 


464 














States not 


10 Includes 


$71. 





96 | 





4 4,‘ 23. 
73 24. 
) 12. 
l 45. 
7 2¢ 14. 
149 19. 
756 20 
280 17 
257 1,286,919 31 
lil 31, 564 28. 
871 | 4,423,891 29 
SOO 6 
101 12 
025 3, 21 
266 27. 
436 4,1 31 
41t if 
749 28. 
} ] 
863 9. 
] 62,288 21.58 5 
286,000 |.....- 
618 150,632 67.79 26 
Tt Ae, ae 
If 2,947 26.79 25. 
131,168 43.64 13 
957 , 393 73.04 32. 
90, 862 30.03 | 15. 
l $ 89.35 26 
753 68.31 | 18. 
All data ay hn nts data fo 
7 Avera 
suse totals pereantage che 
nd persons 
payments care, hospitalization, 


medical care. 


ii Estimated on basis of reports 


§ Includes unknown numbers of ¢ 
and/or burial, 
* Not computed; data not comparable. 
an unknown number of 








55 —2.5 
42 lie g 
05 —11.7 
01 —9.6 
09 —6.6 
15 — 25.0 
11 +5.0 
25 -9.5 
97 12.2 
41 —6.8 
13 —1.7 
81 —20.2 
21 ; 
60 —4 
04 —15.8 
10 —4.2 
3! —7.8 
ol —10.7 
60 +2.1 
62 —95 
90 —§.9 
81 —14.3 
gt BESS 
48 
15 
10 
.80 
O8 | 

| 
r March. 


> paym ent not computed on bass 
ge, on fewer than 100 recipients. 





from 


| 
a 


Amount | 
} 


| 


Irs 


} 
t 
ets 





sand ] 


‘rsor 


cases 


Percentage change from— 


April 1960 in— 











Number 
of Amount 
recipients 
+30.3 +26.4 
+22.7 
+31.0 
+11. ; 
+21.7 


of fewer than 


1s rece 





CN ee oe 














50 recipients; 


iving only medical 
d tot I payments for such services. 


and persons receiving only 


sample of local jurisdictions 


Social Security Operations* 


PAYMENTS 





850 | 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
950 [ = Tf aS r T ) 700 
~ vous 
| cer dD 
900 } 1| } [ ] | } 1 600 
|| 
| | eee 
aA | 1500 
] 
| 


800 } + } 



































400 
OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND | 
DISABILITY INSURANCE | 
(AGED ONLY) 
750 f 4 t | } +} 1300 
| || | 
|| UNEMPLOYMENT 
f | INSURANCE 
700 | if | ; 200 
650} 1° 4 } 00 
SENERAL ASSISTANCE | 
CO eee a os 
600 } } | , = =a 5 
200 
550 1 1 Qa 
| ; - 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS a, a ASO 
500 it 50 { yas, «= (MOTHERS ? 
\ iW AND CHILOREN) 2/7 
MEDICAL ASSISTANCE | ‘ 
TO THE AGED A A ee 
—— 
450 + + 40 4 AID TO 
DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN & | «en 
400 30 4 
350 | 20 ‘ 
300 } if 0 | 6 
° 
ogee 
250 1 re) < 5 
SEPT t mar NE SEPT. € * 
960 196) " ASD 
DISABLED PERSONS) 4/« 
200 } +t ‘ al ai 
aa 
. ee * 
se 
Is coe cy ca es Stn, 
150 oi | 3 , 40 
a OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE " 
5 AID TO THE 
- PERMANENTLY AN 20 
TOTALLY DISAB 
BO j , 4 
AID TO THE BLING 
woo 
i war WE SEP € mar NE SEP 3 war NE SEP mar - ‘ 
1940 1945 1950 1955 960 196! 1940 345 iI95 955 1960 ¢ 
*Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: benefits paid during month 2 Receiving mother’s benefit, wife’s benefit payable t ing wives with 
current-payment status); annual data represent average monthly total child beneficiaries in their care, or child’s benefit payable to children under 
Public assistance: payments during month under all State programs; annual age 18 
data represent average monthly total. Unemployment insurance: gross + Children plus | adult per f ily when adults are inclu n assistance 
benefits paid during month under all State laws; annual data represent group; before October 1950 partly estimated 
average monthly total 4 Disabled workers or the disabled dependent children aged 18 or over of 
| Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow’s or widower’s, or parent's retired, disabled, or deceased workers. 


benefits. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months 
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